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Behind the By-Lines 


Two Laureate articles are published 
this issue. One, Vantage Grounds the 
Progress the Science Music, sort 
side product Search Beauty 
which come out early the year,” 
writes Carl Seashore, the author. Re- 
tired from the Deanship the Graduate 
School the University Iowa “several 
times” and recalled for war service, Dean 
Emeritus Seashore again free pursue 
his writing. All our readers will remem- 
ber him for his Seashore Tests Musical 
Ability and for his many writings gen- 
eral education. 

The second Laureate article Ste- 
phen Duggan. gives revealing view 
the movement forces all over the world 
and points the future. The subject, The 
Education the Politician the Postwar 
orld timely and important. Dr. Dug- 
gan has for many years been Director 
the Institute International Education, 
position from which has only recently 
retired, his son succeeding him. For years 
leading figure the field interna- 
tional education, has written extensively 
the field history education and 
comparative education, 1943 his Pro- 
fessor Large gave comprehensive view 
education throughout the world. 

Education and Politics paper Rob- 
ert Ulich, Professor Education the 
Graduate School Education, Harvard 
University. Originally prepared one 
ley College, being published here 
contribution related the present confused 
world situation. Formerly counselor 
charge Saxony universities the Saxon 
Ministry Education, and since 1934 
the Faculty Harvard University, Dr. 
Ulich has written much. Last year his His- 
tory Educational Thought was published. 
now writing another volume 
fundamental educational problem. 


They Blame the Home for Delinquency 
Dean General Education, San Francisco 
State College. Dean Valentine has written 
several articles for previously and occa- 
sionally sends book review. 

Sir Fred Clarke, Professor Education 
and Director the Institute Education 
the University London (retired last 
summer) still active the educational 
field. When the editor Forum 
was discussing his retirement with him last 
summer visit England, remarked 
look upon retirement process, not 
event.” chairman the legally 
instituted Advisory Committee the Na- 
tional Ministry Education England, 
committee twenty-one members com- 
posed leading citizens from all walks 
life Britain. the article which now 
present with the title, Recent Reforms 
English Education, estimates the prog- 
ress made England’s educational pro- 
gram and the difficulties which lie ahead. 

Alexander Cappon, Professor Eng- 
lish Literature, University Kansas City 
editor The University Review for five 
years, the author Fraternization with- 
out Fraternities. Among his published books 
are Shelley’s Religion Interpreted; 
Looking Into Chapman’s Plato; Irving 
Babbitt and His Fundamental Ideas and 
Alien Among the Imagists. 

The Road Misunderstanding brief 
paper Isabelle Levi, the Department 
Social Sciences, Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati, She sponsors radio program 
for schools and has instructed the sum- 
mer session the University Cincin- 
nati. She member Zeta chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

The Fate the Fundamentals was writ- 
ten Elbert Fulkerson Southern 
nois Normal University. This old and yet 

(Continued page 384) 
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Vantage Grounds the Progress 
the Science 


SEASHORE 


has been achieved the laying 
foundations for science music 
the present century than all preced- 
ing centuries. The chief reason for this 
that the applied science music had 
wait for the development under- 
lying sciences such acoustics, physi- 
ology, electrical engineering, anthro- 
pology, experimental education and 
experimental psychology. all these 
fields phenomenal progress has been 
made instrumentation and standard- 
izing techniques measurement re- 
cent decades. Naturally these should 
added the development body 
scientific-minded musical artists who wel- 
come the scientific approaches. The prog- 
ress has been facilitated and rushed 
aspects radio, phonophotography, 
phonography, industrial acoustics and 


Search Beauty Music, The Ronald Press, 
1947. 


the increasing demands for the psy- 
chology music these fields well 
education. 

Among the areas which sound and 
strategic foundations have been made 
the technique analysis, measurement, 
classification and interpretation musi- 
cal phenomena which furnish decided 
vantage grounds, will discuss the fol- 
lowing: the musical medium, the musical 
organism, technology the psychology 
music, sanctions for scientific merit, 
musical talent, the recording and analysis 
musical performance, the experi- 
mental production music, foundations 
for musical aesthetics, the academic status 
music and the service the psy- 
chology music for co-operation al- 
lied arts and the industries. 


The Analysis and Measurement The 
Musical Physical Music 


The musical medium the sound 
wave. Music written, performed and 
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heard pertains sound and nothing 
else. The appreciation music may 
enhanced smiles and hats, environ- 
ment and reputation, calisthenics and 
long hair, but these are not music. Each 
these accessories might approached 
the scientific way but for the present 
purpose the science the musical 
medium must built terms the 
sound wave. 

the present century formidable 
science acoustics has come forth. This 
science concerned not only with the 
physical sound but with the theory 
sound, the response the psychophysi- 
cal organism sound, tone production 
and its utilization arts and industries. 
Witness radio, architecture and noise 
control; the measurement response 
the human organism, the physiology 
hearing, electronics, and especially 
the period war, all forms signalling 
such radar and radio beams flying. 
Billions dollars terms lives and 
property have been stake both for the 
enhancing and saving life and prop- 
erty. 

has come the responsibility 
clearing house for the science music 
integrating contributions music 
made through all such channels, 
taking advantage instruments and 
techniques developed for research, 
attempting build systematic psy- 
chology music drawing from all 
these sources, and the same time tak- 
ing responsibility for the original or- 
ganization research and its interpreta- 
tion the musical world. has been 
thrilling for the psychologist music 
associated with these movements 
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and have valuable scientific instruments 
and techniques handed him 
golden platter. 

Thus phonophotography motion 
pictures has thrown into the lap musi- 
cal anthropologists the possibility 
making faithful records primitive 
music its full and natural settings. 
Phonography has presented music for 
scientific analysis, study and entertain- 
ment. Electronic physiology has fur- 
nished technique for the measurement 
the flow nerve impulses the 
musical responses the organism as; 
for example, measuring pitch dis- 
crimination terms the electrical 
response the inner ear. Psychology 
music itself has contributed the 
measurement hearing, musical per- 
formance, musical guidance and educa- 
tion the invention musical record- 
ing instruments, tone generators, the 
designing performance scores and 
the establishment norms artistry. 


The Analysis and Measurement 
Aspects The Musical 


Organism 


The problems the musical organism 
are quite large and numerous those 
the musical medium, the physical 
music. longer speak the musi- 
cal mind soul something ethereal 
and intangible. The concepts mind 
and body have been integrated mod- 
ern psychology. The great and central 
problem for the psychology music 
that the response the body-mind 
musical organism, sensory, motor, as- 
sociational, cognitive, affective and cre- 
ative which have bearing music. 

The recognition that there parallel 
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between the attributes the sound wave 
and the organic and mental capacities 
for the hearing sound has proved 
one the most profitable steps the 
building the psychology music; 
because furnished basis for the classi- 
fication musical phenomena. Sound 
waves have only four significant aspects, 
namely, the frequency, the intensity, the 
duration and the form sound waves. 
Corresponding these the organism has 
the capacity for hearing and for motor 
control pitch, loudness, time and tim- 
bre. These facts have been generally 
known scientists but under the em- 
phasis the psychology music they 
have been made the ground work for the 
systematic classification musical phe- 
nomena, for the definition and determi- 
nation terms the musical art and for 
the recognition unity the function 
the musical organism. 

One the most significant develop- 
ments out this the recognition that 
the relation the music produced and 
the music heard and felt does not 
stand the ratio one one. For 
example, note the physical frequency 
444 vibrations can heard consider- 
ably higher lower than this depending 
upon great variety circumstances 
which the function psychology 
Herein lies one the most fertile and 
tangible fields for the psychology 
music; namely, the psychophysical de- 
termination and establishment laws 
for the deviation musical event 
mental phenomenon from that music 
physical object. 

the same ground the psychology 
individual differences musicality 
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has become central problem vital 
the operation musical life. 


Technology the Science Music 


all the arts music the best 
adapted for rigorous scientific investiga- 
tion and control. can now take any 
serious musical question into the musi- 
cological laboratory for scientific study. 
This very broad statement but scien- 
tifically verifiable specialists acous- 
tics. Let give some sample illustra- 
tions procedure. 

fully equipped recording studio 
the musician, vocal instrumental, can 
stand before microphone radio 
studio and sing play under most favor- 
able conditions, subjective and objective. 
The microphone can connected with 
various instruments for 
poses. For example, there battery 
cameras which record every sound 
wave motion picture film oscillo- 
gram from which the actual performance 
terms features pitch, loudness, 
time and timbre are recorded terms 
their physical counterparts which can 
measured fine detail. Everything 
that the performer produces music 
open objective analysis and recon- 
struction into variety musical scores 
performance scores. One these 
cameras records separate film 
very high speed thus magnifying the 
structure the sound waves for har- 
monic analysis, and these waves can 
run through harmonic analyzer which 
registers dials complete picture 
the internal structure the tone from 
vibration vibration terms the 
number partials present, their distri- 
bution, their relative intensities and the 
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grouping into formants. terms 
these four features measured all the 
complex forms musical organization 
such rhythm, melody, harmony and 
volume can organized express 
every element the musical composi- 
tion. All shades musical expression 
feeling insofar they are expressed 
music are thus laid bare for quantitative 
measurement and interpretation. 

With high fidelity recordings record 
musical performance made any part 
the world can taken into the studio 
for this treatment, allowance being made 
for the possible shortcomings the 
record. This call live and musically 
acceptable situation. 

Adjoining this studio dead room 
from which all external sound disturb- 
ances are eliminated and the reverbera- 
tions the room are made relatively 
negligible. The recording this room 
gives the true tone. The difference be- 
tween the live tone and the true tone can 
computed measurement the 
sound responses the live room itself 
and comparing the records the two 
rooms. The dead room measurement 
becomes basic starting point for all 
treatments studio and music hall con- 
struction. 

With all phonophotographic records 
the music performed parallel 
phonographic record made that the 
scientific study the actual visual record 
the music heard can compared 
with the almost infinite variety fea- 
tures revealed the photographic film. 
such recording studio different 
set-up may required for different in- 
struments. For example, the piano cam- 
era specialized instrument for piano 
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which records serviceable way the 
details the features the piano per- 
formance elaborate motion picture 
film. sonata can played the 
studio piano and out will come de- 
tailed photographic film showing the 
pitch, the intensity and the duration 
each individual note the performance. 
With this again phonograph record 
made that the performance can 
reheard relation the photographic 
record. The profiles the wave 
forms complex tones piano 
orchestra can faithfully recorded but 
are not profitably analyzable the 
present time. 

For the study musical instruments 
must for certain purposes eliminate 
the human element causing variability 
the tone. This done having the 
instrument such violin, clarinet, 
robot here apparatus for the me- 
chanical playing the musical instru- 
ment that the performance can 
repeated and continued long de- 
sirable without variation. This illus- 
trated, for example, the measurement 
violin mutes terms changes the 
harmonic structure the tone repre- 
sented the tone spectrum for each 
mute. 

Paralleling the oscillograph dis- 
cussed above the oscilloscope, in- 
strument which reveals the eye the 
structure the tone for immediate vis- 
ual study, for example, rapid ex- 
ploratory study countless variables 
which determine the quality tone 
the study the effect tone quality 
the elimination segment one 
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partials. 


Sanctions for Scientific Merit Research 
the Psychology Music 


One the very significant vantage 
grounds gained the establishment 
sanctions which guarantee scientific valid- 
ity and merit experiment the 
field music. the setting ex- 
periment, the direction research and 
the critical reading published re- 
ports research this field, labora- 
tory psychologist who conversant with 
music will ask himself series ques- 
tions such the following: 


Has the experimenter fractionated 
his problem that can deal with one 
specific factor time? 

Has defined and isolated the 
chosen factor for experimentation that 
can varied under control? 

Are his findings recordable, count- 
able, and repeatable for verification? 

Has kept all other factors, sub- 
jective and objective, constant? 

the factor measured undistorted 
isolation from the total situation, sub- 
jective and environmental? 

the factor measured significant? 

the statistical method involved, 
any, valid? 

Does contribute the establish- 
ment general principle, basic and 
enduring? 

Are the conclusions after each 
measurement limited the role the 
factor measured? 


For roughly quantitative record 
these answers the experimenter’s best 
judgment can expressed five 


point rating scale. The answers these 
nine questions will serve minimum 
check the scientific merit the ex- 
periment. Each sanction test itself 
and the average for the entire scale has 
but little significance since what want 
analyzed rating. negative show- 
ing single item, relevant, may 
invalidate the entire experiment. 
also possible that one more these 
sanctions may not relevant given 
situation. For scientific purposes given 
tone studied out its functional set- 
ting. For example, sanction would not 
measurements which still have true va- 
lidity. 

The most significant aspect the ap- 
plication these standards the dis- 
covery that, the experimental pursuit, 
practically any issue musical theory 
practice can made conform with 
these. The list given covers those uni- 
versally recognized experimental 
laboratory. However, they apply also 
legitimate statistics where the things 
counted must rated these sanctions 
the laboratory. They can applied 
recorded music scientifically planned 
and followed with laboratory analysis. 
They also guide the technician the 
clinical study abnormal musical phe- 
nomena and the elimination sub- 
jective and objective variables. non- 
laboratory situations they may hold 
various degrees and constitute constant 
challenge for the pursuit scientific 
merit principle. This especially true 
the social sciences and the creative 
arts. 

The theory which these sanctions 
based called the “specific theory” 
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opposition the widely prevalent “om- 
nibus theory” which unfortunately 
the prevailing theory followed musi- 
cal educators who refuse and are not able 
conform with these sanctions the 
ground that the results the specific 
theory, though thoroughly scientific, 
have very little practical value. The 
omnibus theorists are satisfied ask the 
question, “Is this child musical?” 
Whereas the laboratory experimenters 
ask, “In what respects and what de- 
gree this child musical?” Many serv- 
iceable investigations may made 
the omnibus theory but are here con- 
cerned with the establishment ap- 
plied science. 


The Analysis and Measurement 
Musical Talent 


This vantage ground the outcome 
the general development scientific 
procedure the analysis and evaluation 
the nature the musical mind or- 
ganism. have seen that anything that 
concerns the musical organism 
measured. Such measurements reveal 
striking quantitative facts about individ- 
ual differences, which can correlated 
with the like dislike, achievement 
quantitative measurements music that 
the magnitude the individual differ- 
ences varies with the specificity the 
measurement. For example, basic 
measurement the sense timbre may 
reveal verifiable individual differences 
which two individuals equally cap- 
able other respects, one may have 100 
times the capacity another. This rule 
applies not only psychophysic meas- 
urements but also more complex 
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processes such capacity for creative 
imagination music. 

Basically can measure the sensory 
capacity for each the four basic attri- 
butes sound musical hearing any 
the complex forms hearing, and 
for each these can measure the 
capacity ability for tone production. 
Complex processes such volume, har- 
mony, rhythm, musical intelligence and 
musical imagery can treated quanti- 
tatively the same manner. The find- 
ings can represented significant 
functional aspects the musical situ- 
ation. 

Typical such measurements are the 
Seashore Measures Musical Talent 
which consist six measures talents 
reproduced phonograph records 
the exact pattern procedure the 
psychophysic laboratory and are valid 
for exact measurements within the limits 
and the handicaps group testing. They 
are standard measures these particular 
talents the public schools. They are 
utilized anthropologists the study 
racial differences. Likewise the 
field genetics these measures have 
proved most serviceable the study 
musical heredity. They have found 
great many places industry where 
hearing has some role. Perhaps most 
significant war that World War 
was demonstrated that utilizing 
some these tests the selection 
listeners for the location submarines 
hearing, that the approved group 
listeners, one might ten times 
accurate another locating the men- 
acing U-boat. This meant the saving 
life and property large scale, and 
this difference was predictable for the 
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selection. the present war the govern- 
ment put out special edition which has 
become widely used the selective 
service. 


The Analysis and Measurement of. 
Musical Performance 


Measurement leading analysis 
one the large goals science. dis- 
tinctly new goal has been reached when 
can say that possible record 
musical performance even with much 
finer detail than the ear can hear. From 
this new vantage ground, with complete 
recordings hand, can envisage 
countless further strides forward musi- 
cal science both theoretical and practical. 

Beauty music consists large part 
artistic deviation from the regular, 
the even and the printed score. The per- 
formance score for the violin great 
artist will exhibit hitherto unknown 
unrecognized types artistic deviation 
terms which can set profile 
and compare his performance item for 
item with the performance another 
artist. can compare his performance 
attempt repeat exactly the same 
artistic mood interpretation. can 
progressively build inventory 
forms artistic deviation showing their 
frequency and extent, and can make such 
finding the beginning extensive study 
any one artistic form deviation, 
such the artistic augmenting dimin- 
ishing interval. 

With such material the intensive study 
single aspect beauty can under- 
taken. good example this the 
study the vibrato, musical ornament 
for the expression feeling. Here the 
phenomenon has been analyzed into 
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complex series features, norms for 
tolerance, range its occurrence ani- 
mal life, comparison individual differ- 
ences among artists and the acquisition 
and avoidance ugly vibrato. this 
way over 200 musically significant ques- 
tions about this single musical ornament 
have been answered verifiable form. 
These constitute manual instructions 
for the guidance vocal well in- 
strumental artists training and the 
stage. 

all such studies the aim dis- 
cover the sources and the nature 
beauty and how varies with subjective 
and objective conditions, all measurable. 
this approach music have 
analogy the scientific pursuit the 
biological sciences. 


The Experimental Production Music 


Here stand new height 
reached within the last few years; the 
extraordinary means producing 
reproducing any desired possible tone 
accordance with blue print. Take, 
for example, tone generator for the 
study the quality tones. With 
single generator possible produce 
over million different kinds tone 
quality each defineable, mathematically 
and physically, terms the harmonic 
structure the tone. panel switch- 
board any one the desired partials 
can varied and beyond the audible 
range and each such varied deviation 
can stated quantitatively terms 
the prearranged setting the panel 
produce terms harmonic an- 
alysis the tone produced. one can 
hear million differences tone quality 
but elaborately organized series 
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two three score conventionally 
audible differences tone quality can 
ugliness ranging from the most beautiful 
the ugliest producible practical 
basis for the identification and naming 
tone qualities. 

fundamental acquisition for the future 
student the nature beauty music. 
the instrument maker the possibility 
such working according blue prints 
and analysis values present countless 
problems and possibilities for entirely 
new achievements the building 
musical instruments. Here tool which 
will readily command the study 
scales and the testing theories. 


Scientific Foundations for New 
Musical Aesthetics 


Asa result the dawn the scientific 
view music, radical new vantage 
ground the field aesthetics has 
been established. The learned tomes 
aesthetics with long historic lineage are 
massive speculations from the arm-chair 
the musician the philosopher. 
are now position challenge the 
promoters these speculative points 
view and demand that workers this 
field utilize all these new tools for in- 
vestigation the discovery 
points view and the establishment 
series verifiable facts about the nature 
beauty music. 

The great search ages past has been 
for theory what constitutes beauty 
music and the answer has been sought 
some all embracing formula with 
series corollaries. These usually mani- 
fest lack scientific interest and in- 
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sight into the analyzable and measurable 
aspects musical phenomena. Now that 
can analyze the minutest detail the 
structure tonal beauty into its thou- 
sands aspects, can measure the re- 
actions the listener hearing and 
appreciation, can submit any specific 
theory beauty critical laboratory 
analysis and can establish norms tol- 
erance for each, have the basis for the 
building new structure for musical 
aesthetics. will not wholesale 
solution. will suffer from the sacrifice 
science makes fractionating the issue 
and will endless job. will show 
that what regarded beautiful one 
person not necessarily another 
under establishable conditions. will 
depict the evolution musical values 
the rise man which had its ground 
work some the lower animals. 
will rationalize the teaching music. 
will lay foundation for the blending 
instruments and furnish blue prints 
for the construction new types in- 
struments. will sympathetic 
philosophical artistic speculation but 
will chasten them verifying con- 
demning them critical analysis. 


Instrumental Aids the Training for 
Musical Skills 


The perfection adequate instru- 
ments for this purpose will raise this 
level the merits the specific theory 
opposed the omnibus theory 
learning the motor side. the 
present time most the training first 
year courses music leaves the student 
without any knowledge what specific 
skill trying acquire any 
measure the success the acquisition. 


That the omnibus position. 

the specific theory the teacher will 
begin with knowledge all the specific 
skills which the student needs acquire, 
make the student clearly conscious 
them and organize drills which the 
student can register for every trial, the 
degree success failure, and measure 
the rate and kind progress con- 
tinued training. 

Most fundamental the essential 
skills are, course, the control pitch, 
the control loudness, the control 
duration and the control the timbre 
the tone; that is, the tonal, the dy- 
namic, the temporal and the qualitative 
foundations for tone control. For each 
these there are now instruments which 
register the eye the exact performance 
each tone that the pupil can see 
instantly what accomplished the 
intonation. These instruments can 
placed the musical department and 
one the surprising principles mass 
teaching that the students can given 
access the laboratory studio with 
special assignments and with great free- 
dom practice for themselves, measure 
their progress and acquire fixed skills 
without the continuous presence 
instructor. The cost such equipment 
need not more than the price 
first-class piano. 


Scientific Co-operation with Other Arts 
and the Industries 


Insofar has been developed, the 
science speech, for example, could 
deduced bodily from adequate science 
music. Speech and music deal with 
the same media, the same measuring 
instruments, the same technique 
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measurement and require the same com- 
bined scientific and artistic attitude 
the part the experimenter. vowel, 
speech music. The converse could 
true except for the fact that science 
music was the first the field and led 
the way. 

science graphic and plastic arts 
can developed the analogy 
music and there can both give and 
take. the visual arts, for example, the 
principle law normal illusions 
counterpiece the principle normal 
illusions music. Both can measured 
and classified. Without normal illusions 
there could good music good 
visual arts which asserted the 
aphorism, “all art illusion.” 

One the most promising outlooks 
for the theory music will lie co- 
operation with the film industries which 
have access the greatest artists and are 
glad furnish unretouched records for 
analysis the musicological laboratory. 
Likewise they are anxious co-operate 
with the musical anthropologist through 
his expert advice the selection ma- 
terial for recordings and the labora- 


tory analysis sound films. 


Since this article was written the 
should have something say about 
education. The contribution bold 
plea for the adoption rigidly scientific 
and critical points view educational 
research, Educational psychologists are 
now facing the opportunity falling 
into line with other applied sciences 
which can contribute marvelously en- 
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riching new tools and resources for in- 
vestigation, add their own specific basic 
contributions within specific fields 
learning, inspire investigators with zeal 
for the laying solid foundations for 
science education and test their plans 
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for research terms check list for 
the establishment scientific merit. 
convey this appeal the realistic man- 
ner, have tried illustrate the aims, 
resources and techniques within own 
field, the science music. 


One sometimes gets the impression that the teacher, the central figure 
the educational process, “forgotten man”, and that effective 
teaching, the essential factor, taken for granted. 

Government subsidy for 10,000,000 veterans and millions dollars 
for scholarships and fellowships indicate the public’s concern for the 
student. Vast expenditures for library buildings and books, for labo- 
ratories and equipment, and for classrooms and dormitories suggest 
the importance facilities. The development 
special programs music and art, the social sciences, interna- 
tional studies, etc., illustrates the emphasis upon the curriculum 
educational planning. 

all the discussions about these activities little has been said 
better provision for the teacher. Slight increases pay have been 
noted and great shortage personnel has been referred to, but little 
interest has been manifested the problem improving the quality 
President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
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The Education the Politician the 
Postwar World 


STEPHEN 


postwar world not and for 
many years will not “brave, 
new world.” today chaotic and ab- 
normal world, inhabited confused and 
disillusioned people. the result 
technological improvements unified 
greater extent than ever before its 
history. the result war the attitude 
toward life practically all its various 
peoples has changed and new standards 
their political, economic, social and 
cultural thinking have arisen. 
world which the collective whole, the 
State, everywhere plays more decisive 
part than formerly but which, never- 
theless, greater attention the needs 
and desires the common man given. 
world which the relations be- 
tween classes within nation and be- 
tween nations have grown ever more 
complicated. world which the 
problems confronting the politician are 
infinitely more difficult solution and 
which finds him lacking the knowl- 
edge and experience cope wisely with 
them. 


The politician today always must 
try regulate the clashes interests 
within the State strengthen, 
certainly least not weaken social 
order, occurred France between the 
two wars. That far less simple task 
than formerly. the countries west- 
ern civilization, classes were more less 


stabilized before the first world war. 
That war had disintegrating influence 
upon society every country. Some 
classes, particularly the landed class, lost 
stature the result the conflict; 
others, especially the laboring masses, 
improved their status. Russia the 
result the Revolution the position 
the two classes was completely reversed. 
The landed class disappeared entirely, 
the proletariat seized control the 
State and administered the government 
its own interest. the democracies 
many changes took place almost always 
toward the left. Only the United 
States did the representatives the 
classes that formerly controlled the gov- 
ernment resume control and the 
ticians administer the government pri- 
marily the interest those classes. 

The period between the two wars was 
characterized disillusionment among 
victors well vanquished. The high 
hopes that had sustained peoples during 
the hard years the first World War 
were not realized. The years disil- 
lusionment were succeeded the Great 
Depression with its accompanying dis- 
content. The period was also one 
increasing expansion information. 
the pulpit, the platform, and the news- 
paper were added the radio and the 
movie, which were far greater influ- 
ence mass education. New ideas spread 
rapidly particularly ways meet- 
ing the discontent arising from the de- 
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pression. New theories the relation 
classes one another took possession 
large numbers intelligent people 
and caused concern. But all the ferment 
arising from the projected changes had 
little effect upon the politician who at- 
tempted solve problems the ways 
that had served “the good old days.” 

Then came the war and everything 
was speeded up. For Germany and Japan 
the war was each case war 
“master race” compel “inferior” 
peoples supply the master race with 
labor and raw materials hasten its 
ultimate control the world. For the 
democracies and Russia was war 
survival. all countries the war period 
was the heyday the politician. Patriot- 
ism and military necessity for immediate 
action permitted projects un- 
challenged which normal times would 
haye aroused great opposition. The unity 
the population was primary con- 
sideration and political parties were 
wont, voluntarily under pressure, 
give divisive competition for popular 
support. 

The war over and has left its 
wake domestic and foreign problems 
infinite difficulty due situations that 
have arisen and are different from 
any that have confronted the politician 
hitherto that past solutions will not 
suffice. this has been added remark- 
able change the attitude the mass 
the people almost every country. 
Whether fighting the front work- 
ing under hard conditions home 
mine factory, they are determined 
secure better standard living than 
they had enjoyed before the war. The 
laboring masses are longer content 


advance their interests solely means 
the strike. They fought for their 
country the most horrible war hu- 
man history and now they expect the 
government their country remedy 
abuses and improve living conditions 
governmental action. 

the countries Europe 
that have always been accustomed 
obtain social reforms the result 
action the government, the problem 
for the politician determine the 
extent which government can afford 
move the direction the complete 
nationalization industries. There ex- 
ists the example Russia where the state 
controls the entire economic life the 
And there exists almost every 
continental country Europe power- 
ful communist party which often 
key position and which receives direction 
from Moscow. The communist influence 
countered almost every country, 
however, determination upon the 
part the great majority the people 
maintain the independence their 
country from foreign dictation. The 
tician today easy position at- 
tempting adopt course that may 
unquestionably for the general welfare 
but may have difficulty securing popu- 
lar agreement. 

the Anglo-American democracies, 
especially the conservative United 
States, the situation different. Indi- 
vidual enterprise has hitherto been the 
pattern economic life. Moreover, the 
communist party negligible factor 
the political life both countries. 
Nevertheless, the movement the left 
the interest the “common man” 
made real progress between the two 
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wars. This particularly true Great 
Britain due largely the bungling 
policy the Conservative Party fail- 
ing remedy bad conditions resulting 
from the first world war. However, the 
Conservative Party throughout its his- 
tory has usually known when bow 
before the popular will. The remarkable 
success the Labor Party the recent 
general election with its announced 
policy nationalizing key industries 
probably insures the success its pro- 
gram. But the program will not 
through without struggle for there are 
powerful vested interests that present 
great obstacles. But the politicians the 
Labor Party will not this time 
frightened from their position they 
were under Ramsay MacDonald 
1934. 

the United States the place the 
“common man” was much improved 
under the New Deal. This was particu- 
larly true the workers engaged the 
mass production industries that were 
unionized the Because the 
requirements the armed forces during 
the war, management and government 
frequently yielded the demands 
labor and labor found itself the end 
the war stronger position than 
ever before its history. But manage- 
ment determined “put labor its 
place” possibly can. Strikes are hold- 
ing reconversion and preventing the 
advent the high profits envisaged 
the result possessing uninjured plants 
ready supply goods immediately 
the rest the world, advantage that 
might ruined delay. The average 
American politician not very coura- 
geous person. knows that doubt- 
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ful that management and labor will 
able compromise their differences and 
that the government will have settle 
the strike problem. But the pressure for 
quick reconversion great that the 
decision must this time positive one. 
The politician the spot. 


every country the returning soldier 
furnishes great uncertainty. Even 
Russia the government fearful the 
influence upon him his sojourn 
western countries with their higher 
standards living. But Russia can prob- 
ably provide the returned soldier with 
his minimum material needs, That can- 
not true many other European 
countries. They have been too ruined 
the war. But will the returned soldier 
content find himself and his family 
compelled live without adequate food, 
clothing and shelter? That frighten- 
ing situation confronting the continental 
politician, which requires drastic solu- 
The alternative for the politician 
political death. the Anglo-American 
democracies the uncertainty the atti- 
tude the returned soldier resulted 
largely from the grievance nourished 
during the war. The grievance consisted 
the fact that while was risking his 
life battle for his country with pit- 
tance for pay, the workers home were 
receiving high wages and, the United 
States least, frequently engaging 
strikes increase their pay. both 
Great Britain and the United States 
legislation provides for improved 
status for the returned soldier and the 
G.I. Bill Rights for the American 
quite generous. The British returned 
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soldier has moved the left. one 
yet can say what the position the 
American will become. The American 
politician eagerly seeking for informa- 
tion. 

Within every country the status the 
returned soldier only one many 
crucial questions confronting the poli- 
Within Russia, Poland, the Baltic 
States, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania 
people are likely find themselves now 
residing within strange territory 
under strange government. This means 
increased tension any event but 
especially they form minority group. 
politician representing the group will 
oppose its demands. The United States 
contains one the largest minority 
groups any country the world, 
13,000,000 Negroes. Moreover 
minority group with special grievance. 
More than half million Negroes were 
enrolled the American army who 
fought, and many instances, died for 
their country. Nevertheless parts 
that country they are treated second 
class citizens who are deprived civil 
and political rights. instance the 
American politician confronted with 
more difficult dilemma. The Negro 
points such principles democracy 
the consent the governed and the 
right the pursuit happiness. 
The Republican politician hypocritically 
promises much help and really does 
nothing. The Democratic politician 
the South determined maintain the 
status quo possibly can. The Demo- 
cratic politician the North, fearful 
the congested Negro vote the large 
cities, tries secure reform legislation. 
unsuccessful because cannot ob- 
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tain the conservative Democratic vote 
the South nor adequate support Re- 
publicans, many whom have views 
economic and social questions similar 
those Southern Democrats. However 
the result the conflict political 
interests, the Negro slowly coming 
into his own. 

One the most revolutionary changes 
that has taken place upon the continent 
Europe the granting the suffrage 
women France, Italy, Austria and 
other countries. too soon evaluate 
its influence but may help explain 
the recent success the moderates 
against the extremists Austria and 
Hungary. Certainly the change will 
have reckoned with the postwar 
politician. The Pope has already com- 
mented upon its significance for Italy. 


have learned one great lesson 
from our enemy, the Nazis: the recogni- 
tion that education the primary agency 
which secure the adoption 
changed attitude toward life. The school, 
the cinema, the radio, the newspaper, 
and the public platform were deliber- 
ately concentrated upon the German 
people, the adult well the child, 
bring about almost complete change 
mind. The policy met with such suc- 
cess that Germany could set forth 
reduce the world new despotism. 
time did any agency the League 
Nations bring the attention 
other nations the intense Nazi propa- 
ganda international hate that would 
inevitably lead war. Every other na- 
tion has since taken the lesson heart 
and increased the allotment funds 


education its budget. our own 
country where education regarded 
the panacea for the solution all prob- 
the state governments. Hence the move- 
ment realize our educational philoso- 
phy “equality opportunity” 
having the federal government make 
grants money the states having 
poorer resources, The movement meets 
with the determined opposition the 
Southern politician who sees only 
the possibility equality between whites 
and blacks. But the most gratifying 
event educational nature that has 
taken place recently was the adop- 
tion the constitution the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization London No- 
vember 16, 1945. Hitler demon- 
strated the preeminent place education 
national life, the new Organization 
emphasizes how important part will 
play international life. 

can hardly doubted that religion 
plays lesser part the life today 
than formerly. natural, therefore, 
for its remaining adherents rush its 
defense when attacked. The on- 
slaught upon religion the atheistic 
Bolsheviki provided 
throughout the Western world with 
material win elections. The more re- 
actionary the country the more vigorous 
the defense. Hitler used the defense 
religion one the greatest justifica- 
tions for his attack Russia and 
was ably seconded decadent Spain. 
Hitler lost the war but the religious 
element every country remains force 
opposed real collaboration with Rus- 
sia. This obstacle realizing the 
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objectives which great con- 
cern the politician the postwar 
period. 

When the politician looks abroad 
finds himself confronted with problems 
great difficulty solution those 
home. every side must make 
decisions momentous consequence 
small country learns that the result 
the war his country’s independence, 
equality, and sovereignty are merely 
formal and that must ally himself 
one the few remaining Great 
Powers for security and possibly sur- 
Great Powers, finds that his country’s 
interests, military, political 
nomic, some cases clash decisively with 
the interests other Great Powers. 
tion powerful nation his country 
now member the United Nations 
Organization which guarantees the se- 
curity all. But the Organization has 
only started function and 
doubt its success, especially 
has not complete confidence some 
its members. must attempt solve 
many the problems bequeathed 
the war can done order let the 
start its career unhampered them. 
But has discovered that some the 
problems are almost insoluble even 
compromise and are sources constantly 
increasing friction. the meantime the 
urgency for solution has been infinitely 
increased the invention the atomic 
bomb which not controlled its uses 
may result the destruction all na- 
tions, great and small. all the prob- 
lems that must solved, this the 
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most frightening the 
tician whether state having the 
secret the bomb not. 

But the foreign questions requiring 
solution are not only between so-called 
sovereign states. question more 
exigent than the problem colonialism. 
The industrialized and imperialist states 
order sell their goods the weak, 
backward congested peoples Asia 
and Africa had necessity raise the 
standard living those people. They 
introduced roads and railroads, public 
health and sanitation, schools and news- 
papers teach the colonials appreci- 
ate the goods and even brought the 
radio and movie for recreation. The im- 
perialists preached the importance 
stable and just government. The colo- 
nials absorbed the lessons. They read 
much the books their conquerors 
concerning liberty and democracy and 
self-determination. Even before the war 
they began demand share the 
government their own country and 
the privileges that with self-govern- 
ment. During the war Mr. Churchill 
announced that the First Minister 
the Crown did not intend preside 
the liquidation the British Empire. 
That statement and the weak pronounce- 
ment the Charter the concern- 
ing the trusteeship colonies developed 
conflagration throughout most colonial 
empires. Those empires have fight 
prevent their liquidation. The Dutch 
cannot survive one the important 
middle-class nations Europe they 
are deprived the wealth flowing from 
their East Indies empire. The British 
fearful the reaction successful 
revolution the Dutch colonies upon 
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Malaya, Burma, and India fought for 
the Dutch cause the East Indies. The 
French are hanging frantically 
their badly governed colonies Indo- 
China matter prestige, nothing 
else. The politicians Britain, The 
Netherlands and France are making be- 
lated promises sharing with the na- 
tives the government the colonies. 
But they must know now that colonial 
imperialism dependent the last 
analysis upon military force and not 
upon promises for reform. ques- 
tion whether any one them will have 
the necessary force the future the 
face resurgent colonials’ insistent de- 
mands, 

Limitation space prevents continu- 
ance discussion other immensely 
difficult problems that will confront the 
politician the postwar world. But one 
problem, the most important all can- 
not left unconsidered: the reconcilia- 
tion individual liberty with social se- 
curity. Since the beginning time there 
has existed every society whether 
low form that the Bushmen 
Australia advanced that Eng- 
land, the question how much freedom 
shall allowed the individual real- 
ize his being and how much control shall 
maintained the social whole, the 
State, order save itself. Down the 
first world war the extremes differ- 
ence the solution the problem were 
found the East and the West. the 
East the unity society was tenaciously 
held: the individual was suppressed, his 
destiny was controlled some force ex- 
ternal himself, ancestor worship 
China the caste system India. 
one moved west there was continuous 
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increase the freedom the individual 
until one came the United States 
where was greatest. But partly be- 
cause the social movements described 
the previous paragraph, partly the 
result the first World War, there has 
developed partial reversal attitudes 
the two areas; greater insistence 
upon the rights the individual the 
East; greater emphasis upon the part 
the State the West. The demand 
the East for greater freedom the 
dividual, the group and the nation often 
the past took the form local boy- 
cotts and uprisings but now openly 
revolutionary character. The move- 
ment the West for greater state con- 
trol eventuated the form fascism 
Italy and Germany. terrible war 
had fought the democracies 
the West maintain their practice 
individualism. The result the war 
will probably extension everywhere 
the principles democracy instead 
totalitarianism, the objective the 
fascists. problem any society com- 
pares importance this one recon- 
ciling individual liberty with 
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control. Its solution permanent 
challenge the politician every 
country. 

The growth knowledge during the 
past fifty years has been amazing. The 
accumulation facts all fields 
study beyond the power the indi- 
vidual The chief problem 
higher education today that the in- 
tegration knowledge. Only few 
countries like Britain has there been 
attempt integrate the variety po- 
litical, economic, social, cultural and in- 
ternational information the education 
the future politician. most coun- 
tries the politician has come his posi- 
tion purely haphazard manner with- 
out specific preparation for it. The 
problems the postwar world are too 
complicated and too difficult solution 
undertaken men and women 
without specific preparation. They need 
great extent does the engi- 
neer physician. gratifying there- 
fore know that recent years schools 
have been founded, particularly the 
United States, specifically for the educa- 
tion the future politician. 


Democracy does not give the people the most skillful government, 
but produces what the ablest governments are frequently unable 
create: namely, all-pervading and restless activity, super- 
abundant force, and energy which inseparable from and which 
may, however unfavorable circumstances may be, produce wonders.— 
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The Battle Peace 


The windmills Holland are turning again; 


The brown hands Denmark are churning again; 


The red heaths England are burning again; 


And Russians longer must die. 


The birds the air are home-winging 


The legions China are singing again; 


The church bells Poland are ringing again; 


And Scotch lasses laugh the rye. 


Toronto and Melbourne are joyous again; 


The mothers are glad from Seattle Maine; 


For fire, from the skies, falls longer like rain; 


And war, like dream, has passed by. 


Beneath the command Carpenter’s Son 


The battle peace must fought now, and won; 


battle that knows not the cry gun 
the land the sea the sky. 
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Education and Politics 


hundred years hence historians 
will mark our present age the 
period nationalism. The sovereignty 
which religion once held the minds 
men has been replaced the sover- 
eignty the State. 


This general secularization western 
civilization has brought about em- 
barrassing confusion the relation be- 
tween education and politics. For the 
one hand still derive our moral prin- 
ciples and our concept the dignity 
the individual from the Christian and 
liberal heritage. say “Christian and 
liberal” because genuine 
which must not confused with eco- 
nomic laissez-faire, essence nothing 
but the rationalist-humanist form the 
Greek-Christian legacy. the other 
hand, nationalism and the sovereignty 
the State over all the other affairs 
man drive into kind group collec- 
tivism which, rather than elevating the 
individual through sympathetic co-opera- 
tion, often degrades mere tool 
for purposes inferior the moral stand- 
ards the individual himself. This sad 
situation not altered the fact that 
nationalistic collectivism may sometimes 
raise the individual height 
greatness and sacrifice which alone 
would incapable. This the character- 
istic feature all mass sentiments. 

Nor “democracy” such safe- 
guard against 
Certainly the great difference between 


constitutional democracy 
that democracy avows the doctrine 
the “natural rights man” and the free 
development the person, whereas 
totalism, least extreme forms, pro- 
duces societies servitude. But demo- 
cratic countries also are affected the 
“law the jungle” which often reigns 
periods international conflict. 
then happens that democracies preserve 
the rights man home, but fail 
transfer them from the in-group out- 
groups, proved the history 
colonial expansions and occupations 
foreign countries. Even within the 
very boundaries democracies meet 
the very mixture fear sentiments and 
superiority complexes which always ends 
something which, reference re- 
cent events this country, might call 
“Mississippi Justice.” 

Asa result this antagonism between 
our Christian liberal heritage and na- 
tionalistic politics, our young people hear 
one thing preached and see the contrary 
done. Their minds become split the 
contrast between their loyalty the 
State and their loyalty their own bet- 
ter conscience through which speaks the 
voice humanity. But the silencing 
the inner voice—which the comfort- 
able way preferred the majority— 
never goes without danger the per- 
son. either becomes hypocrite with 
amazing capacity for twisting reality, 
accepts the dual standard between 
group behavior and individual morality 
with cynical shrug. 
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There intelligent, thinking, and 
morally sensitive adolescent who does 
not run into conflict, whether not 
talks about it. Often the dilemma ag- 
gravated the collision between the 
religious tradition taught home 
Sunday School, and the “scientific” atti- 
tude recommended the courses bi- 
ology. the parents and teachers them- 
selves not understand it, one cannot 
expect him understand that there 
conflict necessary between deeply re- 
ligious and truly scientific attitude. Nor 
can the adolescent clearly understand 
what extent his textbooks, and sometimes 
even his teachers, are selected according 
onesided political and sectarian prin- 
ciples rather than according quality. 
But somehow senses and becomes 
suspicious the society which lives. 
The conflict generations not only 
rebellion the young against the par- 
ents; also due the young person’s 
realization the broken character the 
society which supposed “ad- 
just” himself. the conflict genera- 
tions were conflict merely 
relations, would never again need 
fear “lost generation.” Unfortunately, 
the reasons lie deeper. 


When question the role and mis- 
sion education this conflictful situa- 
tion, the answer will vary according 
varying standpoints with respect the 
power the State over its citizens, 

The reply the convinced totalitarian 
easy. Since the State stands the top 
the pyramid values, the highest 
judge over the conduct and thought 
the citizen. Consequently education 
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education for the State, the State, and 
with the State. Dissenters not truly 
belong the real people, but are out- 
laws and traitors. The State the peo- 
ple, and the people the State. 
situation not different from medieval 
Church absolutism: the heretic lost his 
personality and was delivered the 
worldly power which had carry out 
the execution. Otherwise exposed itself 
the anathema. There was only one dif- 
ference: the Church, according doc- 
trine, was believed the representa- 
tive transcendent power universal 
value, whereas the totalitarian State ab- 
solutizes merely world immanent and 
secular purposes, limited special ethnic 
and political units. both cases, how- 
ever, there autocracy, and difficult 
say which one more dangerous: the 
one which arrogates itself the right 
speak the name God, the one 
which claims speak the name the 
Nation. 

Just easy the totalitarian answer 
the answer the radical individualist. 
All extremes have the quality simple, 
undialectic, and therefore false logic. 
Radical individualism, anarchism, 
condemns all imposition from outside, 
especially the State, and therefore ex- 
cludes also all education that does not 
spring from the individual’s own nature. 

the middle the two the liberal 
certain understanding for theoretical 
anarchism (not confused with “an- 
archy”). matter fact the early 
liberals such Adam Smith never felt 
easy about publicly supported education 
because they were afraid thought- 
control and the decay individualist 
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freedom. the other hand, according 
the liberal’s conviction, liberty cannot 
thrive without organization and govern- 
ment. Hence must attempt build 
the possibility freedom and change 
within the order the State. other 
words, the democratic system thought 
and organization pluralistic least 
the secular level (which does not pre- 
clude that metaphysically may culmi- 
nate final religious monism). Liber- 
alism and democracy require the capacity 
“dialectical” thinking, which, accord- 
ing Plato, the only true and mature, 
though also the most difficult, attitude 
mind. Here the reason why any 
fatigued, degenerating, and despairing 
society inevitably abandons democracy 
favor some simple order. Here also 
the reason why democracy always 
danger within its own national bounda- 
ries, for there are many citizens de- 
mocracy who not possess mental and 
moral capacity for dialectic liberalism. 
Needless say, education within 
democracy much more complex and 
complicated than education within non- 
pluralistic the one hand 
democratic education has develop the 
individual his fullest capacity and 
relate him the total legacy human, 
kind, reaching from material needs 
the highest spiritual aspirations; the 
other hand, education has incorporate 
man into his organized society and its 
national state. Can hope that either 
the State will become unnecessary (which 
the hope utopian socialism and an- 
that the State will raised 
above its present level competitive 
nationalism and become, with other 
States, the instrument humane inter- 
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nationalism? This was once the hope 
medieval Christian feudalism, eight- 
eenth century rationalism, Hegel’s 
idealism, and again the hope all 
who, despite severe disappointments, 
work for modern United Nations. 

the present stage historical de- 
velopment both the State-less Society 
well the Society States are visions 
far from realization. Realistically speak- 
ing, since man not and never will 
completely rational, his society also will 
never perfect; there can only ap- 
proximations the goal. 

But certainly, this process ap- 
proximation education has important 
role play, role which now recog- 
nizes dimly like adolescent who 
one day decides reform the world, and 
the next plunges into abysses 
despair. educators believe one day 


mass information UNESCO, and 


the “re-education” obstinate nations, 


whereas the next, perhaps even the 
same day, they despair ever improv- 
ing the lamentable social and educational 
situations their own little communities 
and bow before their local samurai. 
Naturally, this mixture delusions 
grandeur, missionary complexes, despair, 
and servility leads toward disillusion. 
Instead must courageously 
home what like see done the 
world. not say must “begin” 
home and then into the world. 
There chronological sequence. 
Rather that only those who insist 
doing the right thing home will 
have the chance and the endurance 
improve the world. not need the 
people who always talk about world 
brotherhood and neglect their neighbor. 
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So, first and foremost, education 
and for democracy must acquire full 
stature. That means the teacher must 
not consider himself, considered, 
the obedient servant the community, 
but its trustee, even more, the trustee 
humanity. developing the child’s 
loyalty the group, must also de- 
velop loyalty those values which unite 
mankind above all nations. This cannot 
done the simple and comfortable 
equation that “my nation always right” 
and blinding oneself against unjust and 
oppressive actions committed one’s 
own side. amazing see which 
degree men are able order things into 
the perspective they need for their own 
complacency and comfort. How many 
teachers who are deeply, and rightly, 
aroused the German concentration 
camps and race discrimination, dare 
speak frankly their children about the 
persecution Negroes, the cold blooded 
anti-Semitism which spreads this coun- 
try, the present food situation Central 
and Eastern Europe, the so-called “re- 
location” millions people, and the 
reckless monopolization the world 
market the big nations which may 
lead into another war? 

not false sentimentality which 
demanded. the contrary. Had there 
been false sentimentality, indecision, 
and fear communism the part 
the democratic nations, but instead 
urge for severe and the same time con- 
structive action, would have been pos- 
sible quench the powers Mussolini 
and Hitler the start and avoid 
world war. What demanded mili- 
tant attitude whenever the relation 
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man the universal values mankind 
or, religous man would say, God, 
cut nationalist and racial prejudice, 
false anxiety, lack realism, hatred, 
and superman desires. 

Fortunately, this task relating man, 
and especially youth, universal and 
persistent truths and values not some- 
thing separate from the concrete experi- 
ences life. great calamity that 
immature forms religious instruction, 
textbook morality, and the sentimental 
use poetry have given people the feel- 
ing that the higher and more universal 
ethical principle is, the more distant 
from life. 

reality, these principles were not 
immanent life they would 
where. The more embracing values are 
nothing but expansions and generaliza- 
tions everyday experiences, and vice 
versa. Hence, the counterbalance against 
nationalistic and sectarian narrowness lies 
not squeezing into the curriculum 
American children, who are still ignorant 
the history this country and 
Europe, little bit everything, spe- 
cial courses about Russia, the Near East, 
the Far East, and South America. 
comparison, much could done di- 
rect the child’s interest various parts 
the globe. But principally the school 
which does not want become encyclo- 
paedic and shallow must content 
lay the seeds expanding interest 
limited area. depends totally the 
character the instruction whether the 
seeds learning will dry and die, 
whether they will the beginning 
ever widening and self-active develop- 
ment. The family, for example, can 
like oyster and keep its members 
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almost closed shell, but can also 
the protective center with many 
windows from which the child can look 
into the various avenues and landscapes 
life. Likewise subject matter can 
closed field, isolated piece knowl- 
edge which forgotten after the ex- 
amination over. But can also 
“transparent,” were, the source 
energy from which transfer starts into 
the adjacent areas human civilization. 
there any sense progressive edu- 
cation, exactly this. And the 
United Nations and UNESCO are 
have any really active response, they 
must count people educated this 
way. 

This “organic” and “evolving” edu- 
cation, instead externally imposed 
semi-intellectualism, has also the ad- 
vantage keeping the cells social 
life fresh and vital, whereas unorganic 
and passive learning, still prevailing 
our schools, frustrates their growth and 
continuous self-renewal. speak much 
today such things planning, cen- 
tralization, and federal support edu- 
cation. need them; but the same 
time are afraid. are afraid 
increasing surrender the individual 
and his personal initiative bureaucratic 
agencies the capital, and abstract 
and impersonal powers control. 
doubt, these are exactly the forces which 
foster State totalism and split mankind 
into self-centered national units even 
though assembled under the majestic 
roof United Nations Organization. 
planning and federal aid the moment 
that the smaller organisms, the cells 
life, are They will use all the 
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advantages which can come from co- 
ordination, but they will not succumb 
the danger changing co-ordination and 
co-operation between smaller and bigger 
institutions into passivity and submis- 
sion the smaller. 

This, after all, perhaps the problem 
with respect the future western 
Today nobody can hope 
master intellectually all the political 
points debate with which the citizen 
and his State are confronted. But cer- 
tain that only those men and women 
will have chance decide wisely about 
what good and useful them, their 
community, and perhaps man gen- 
erally, who have first learned the values 
decency, co-operation, freedom, and 
good standards work their own en- 
vironment. 

Yet, social and political life not 
merely accumulation isolated ex- 
periences, however laudable, nor can 
one single experience become guide 
for the next experience, unless part 
meaningful whole. Our work lacks 
motivation and meaning unless see 
fulfillment the past and the 
beginning the future. Perhaps the 
greatest fascination inherent the mod- 
ern sovereign State and the deepest cause 
modern nationalism that offers 
such motivation; for the highest, 
and only visible, rallying point not only 
our political, but also our economic 
interests; determines our welfare; 
and acquires increasing influence 
our cultural and educational life. But, 
already pointed out, offers all this 
motivation still preliminary and 
relative level. unit secular 
and finite interests standing against other 
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similar units, other States which, 
though similar structure, represent op- 
cated social organism, the most impres- 
sive and powerful which man has created 
far, but not yet incorporated into 
still higher organism, for example like 
chord melody. Hence modern 
man’s passionate yearning for the super- 
state, the all-embracing political organ- 
ism, the United Nations the world. 
But how can such higher unity 
achieved, each organism refuses 
overcome itself, because has trans- 
cendent mentality which would make 
room for real universality? 


Here return the problems from 
which started, and must emphasize 
once more the danger which will come 
education (or the Churches, the arts 
and scholarly research) danger 
being devoured the Leviathan State. 

But how can education escape the peril 
human society has convictions from 
which receive unity and direction? 
Thus, the discussion the relationship 
between education and politics ends 
necessity the question comprehen- 
sive and motivating faith. This faith, 
some intellectually advanced individuals, 
may have acquired the character clear 
rationality; most individuals receive 
from the cultural and religious tradi- 
tion which they are embedded. But 
have still such faith? not 
have it, are incapable recognizing 
it, then our civilization foredoomed. 
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Even democratic constitution will not 
help us, because becomes living 
reality only through the faith behind it. 
the faith degenerates the constitution 
becomes just historical document and 
that will break down deep 
crisis. Here are the bottom the 
dilemma that permeates our modern 
society. Now, since our age largely 
empirically minded age, the problem 
the faith the future sociological, 
horizontal, level human self-trans- 
cendence. This the naturalist belief, 
most radically expressed Russian 
Marxism. Or, need re- 
ligious, vertically directed, movement 
thought? This, far, has been our 
Western tradition, for—as already re- 
marked the beginning this essay— 
even the rationalistic idealism and liber- 
alism the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries have been ultimately religious. 

This problem cannot discussed here 
detail. But whatever the answer may 
be, can sure that the relation 
education politics must seen not 
only duality, namely education ver- 
sus politics, but triad mutually 
inter-dependent forces, namely educa- 
tion, politics, and faith. This inclusion 
such “intangible” factor our 
thinking about civilization and education, 
or, one wants say so, this admission 
“utopia” into the number cultural 
forces, does not stem from the contro- 
versies philosophical schools 
thought; statement based in- 
sight into the character social reality. 
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They Blame the Home for Delinquency 


VALENTINE 


must demand obedience and 
respect,” luncheon-club speaker re- 
cently declared. “They have been too 
soft. Children need more discipline and 
less coddling. How can expect them 
grow with respect for the laws 
their country they are not made 
respect the laws the home?” This 
speaker came out for more corporal 
punishment, and got rousing hand. 
These remarks were made ad- 
dress juvenile crime and delinquency. 
The speaker had resolved the problem, 
many people do, laying the 
doorstep the home. hear said 
over and over again that the responsi- 
bility “squarely the home—the 
fathers and mothers America,” and 
the declaration invariably evokes 
demonstration approval. Thus the 
speaker made feel quite pleased with 
himself for having put his finger the 
nub the problem; and the audience 
equally pleased because scapegoat—or 
pair them—has been discovered. 
Like many catch phrases, this one 
contains morsel truth but offers 
words substitute for thought. 
Acknowledgement that the cure for 
juvenile crime and delinquency 
sought the home actually settles noth- 
ing. does not even mean that are 
agreement. does not tell what 
wrong with the home and the parents, 
how they got that way, and gives 
clue the proper conduct the 
home. consequence are all lib- 
erty join the common cry and the 


same time enjoy our private opinions 
about every important factor the situa- 
tion. 

When publicly declared that re- 
sponsibility for the misdeeds youth 
rests with the home, many applaud be- 
cause them means discipline. 
quite likely that the luncheon club hero 
quoted above, well every one his 
hearers, would raise furor his child 
were given paddling his teacher. 
fact, probable that none them 
would whip his own child, though each 
might times think that his neighbor’s 
needed whaling. Most these men are 
doubt fairly successful parents, and 
are raising good children largely be- 
cause they not employ the methods 
arbitrary discipline and the cane. 
There are times, doubt, when severity 
and punishment are needed, but these 
are critical exceptions which are handled 
safely and with salutary effect only 
the wisest parents. 

Surely intelligent person can be- 
lieve that discipline, the austere sense 
the word, desirable prevailing 
policy any home. discipline 
need, the kind that proceeds 
through the sane and thoughtful prac- 
tice parenthood where children are 
nurtured respect for law. Where they 
are guided through good counsel and 
example the ways civilized living. 
the misdeeds our youth are due 
failure home discipline, because 
too few parents have maintained this 
humane kind. 
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When hear anyone sounding the 
clarion call for discipline, let demand 
that explain the brand talking 
about. comes out with the do-as-I- 
say-or-take-what’s-coming-to-you variety, 
would interesting get his view 
the kind parent would trust with 
it. Surely would have one who 
could administer the home law justly 
and consistently. would have 
one capable giving punishment with- 
out would have one 
whose own conduct exemplifies the be- 
havior demands. were not these 
kinds man, his disciplinary meas- 
ures would only prompt revolt crush 
the spirit the child. this kind 
discipline is, nevertheless, the necessary 
cure, then Heaven help the children 
whose parents are themselves undisci- 
plined. 

austere and punitive discipline 
there something cured. The thing 
cured must these tendencies to- 
ward crime and delinquency with which 
the home has been charged. How much 
better would such tendencies had 
never developed the first place. This 
indeed the crux the whole matter. 
Stern and rigorous discipline emerg- 
ency measure. like major opera- 
tion. something avoid, possible, 
using healthful means from the start. 
This demands the wisdom good 
parenthood. How wonderful would 
could implant among twenty-five 
million families! 

The general applause, when the 
the home, does not all come from the 
disciplinarians. Much arises from 
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people who entertain other theories. 
There are those who seem convinced 
that the problem would solved 
mothers would stay home and attend 
their knitting. Another group sees 
waywardness the natural fruit the 
broken home, the home discord. 
And there are many who lay all the 
lack religion the home. Without ap- 
praising any these theories, worth 
while notice, nevertheless, that they 
are specialized versions the home-re- 
sponsibility thesis. They are usually pro- 
claimed true and final cause and 
with conviction that the snake finally 
caught the tail. 

complete and honest analysis 
have ask ourselves if, after all, can 
justly hold the home responsible for 
youthful crime and delinquency. What 
the homes delinquents are themselves 
delinquent because outside forces 
which make them so? farmer’s crop 
fails because his wells have gone dry, 
doesn’t blame the wells. blames 
the weather conditions that caused them 
dry up. Homes, speak, exist 
social climate which blights many 
them. This does not happen through 
fault the parents, who are quite un- 
aware what taking place. happens 
because the parents these homes have 
become infected with demoralizing mo- 
tives, values, and tastes which they have 
absorbed from the society they inhabit. 

And just what are the corrupting in- 
fluences which seep into these parents? 
what way they contaminate the 
family life, the moral detriment 
children? These questions answer them- 
selves when think home where 
the major emphasis upon material 
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possessions and the money buy them 
with. Where the shady aspects deal 
are the choicest topic conversation. 
Where tax evasion and black marketing 
are lauded virtues. Where coin the 
realm the common measure success. 
Where “Get what’s coming you” 
the family motto, and one the joys 
life show that you’ve got it. Where 
having good time depends upon spend- 
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ing, and finds its outlet cocktail par- 
ties, night life, and operating domestic 
bar. 

When boy from home like this 
becomes delinquent, might seem that 
the home fault rather than the boy. 
But after all, how did the home get that 
way? the parents’ fault? are they 
victims over-exposure the diseased 
areas our society? 


Among all the shortages the United States today, that teachers 
our public schools perhaps the most fundamentally serious for the 
future the country and appears least likely remedied. 
degree never previously approached this country, perhaps else- 
where the world, the development the young biological, in- 
telligent and social beings the keeping our public schools. 
Except rural districts, the home becoming more and more, for 
children, place eat and sleep, without duties responsibilities. 
The discipline daily tasks and the maturing effects productive 
labor are generally lacking most urban homes. the schools 
largely left the problem developing worthy citizens great 
democracy.—A.A.A.S. Bulletin, November, 1946. 
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did not wish live what was not life, 
For living dear,” the young man said. 

have looked sorrowfully upon the dead 
Here Concord village: husband, wife, 
Rich, poor, old, young, who held the whetted knife 
But had not loved the grain behind the bread, 
Walked blind through autumn scarlet, toiled bled 
For what was not worth blood nor toil nor strife. 


who watched snow swirl against cornshock 
And dawn break over Walden the spring, 

who knew the beating heart’s sharp wonder, 
How could live hands upon clock? 

Since living dear, how could fling 

One sunset down, miss one roll thunder?” 


Recent Reforms Education 


Frep CLARKE 


While World War was still 
progress, the British Parliament 1944 
passed the most sweeping measure 
educational reform English history. 
The Education Act that year may 
regarded the nation’s considered re- 
sponse the challenge the times 
awakened people now understood it. 

Fundamental and far-reaching deci- 
sions have been taken, and now ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and parents, with 
many searchings heart, are setting 
themselves discover what these deci- 
sions are mean educational practice. 
England coming realize how far- 
reaching the Act really is. 

Its general intention can stated 
very simply. continues the powerful 
and deep-rooted national tradition 
education. the same time, traditional 
ideas undergo somewhat drastic revision 
and re-interpretation. particular 
sincere effort made bring the great 
traditional values—too much the privi- 
lege few hitherto—within reach 
everybody. The new law is, fact, 
striking illustration the well-known 
British propensity make the best 
both worlds, the old and the new. 

Three great principles are clearly 
enunciated and given concrete expression 


The term “English” used here indicate 
both England and Wales the area which the 
Education Act 1944 applies. Scotland has its 
own system, which separately legislated for, 
though the same Parliament. 


the detailed provisions the law. 
They are: 


Comprehensiveness, the double 
sense that opportunity open 
all according their abilities, and also 
that wide variety influences 
brought into use and under control for 
the benefit the growing child. 

Individualization. The Act lays 
upon local education authorities the duty 
providing “for all pupils opportu- 
nities for education offering such variety 
instruction and training may de- 
sirable view their different ages, 
abilities and aptitudes.” The same em- 
phasis recurs again and again. 

Educational Logic. The stages 
education are given primary, sec- 
ondary, and “further” education, and 
these are defined purely educational 
terms. The older terminology, now dis- 
carded redefined, merely reflected the 
accidents English social history and 
social structure. 


Such are the principles which the 
program reform inspired. Its suc- 
cess will depend very largely upon the 
energy and perseverance with which 
carried into effect. Success will also 
depend upon England’s willingness 
spend much more heavily upon educa- 
tion—an annual sum perhaps £300 
($1200) millions—and this touches di- 
rectly the nation’s financial prospects, 
means fully assured yet. 

The most important condition, how- 
ever, that the principles the Act 
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should sincerely accepted all 
classes alike, without either evasion 
dilution. There good hope that this 
will happen but cannot said that 
achieved yet. Some influential sections 
the population are evidently uneasy, 
and even protesting the true meaning 
the Act becomes clear. pre-supposes 
change sweeping some long-estab- 
lished social prejudices and attitudes 
amount almost revolution. In- 
deed, some good observers maintain that 
bloodless and non-violent social revolu- 
tion has been proceeding, English 
fashion, for years past, that coming 
head the educational field, and 
that the Act 1944 gives expression 
the measure progress has made. 

Perhaps, however, the degree prog- 
ress overestimated; the social evolu- 
tion, may be, has carried farther 
before the principles the Act find 
complete and final acceptance. 


understand the situation need 
take note two outstanding features 
the English educational system 
has been shaped habit and tradition. 
The first is, that not system “by 
decree” were, planned whole 
and then put into effect authority. 
Rather like the British Constitution 
itself, richly diversified growth in- 
stitutions, customs, practices and modes 
thought, emerging from the experi- 
ences national history. Like all vigor- 
ous growths looks untidy those who 
love balance, rational order and sym- 
metry. 

Although one the main pur- 
poses the Act 1944 bring strong 
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element rational order into the un- 
tidy luxuriance, the historical character 
the system remains, and will remain. 

real sense “State” system. The State, 
that the Government, does not con- 
duct schools employ teachers pre- 
scribe curricula. The tradition has always 
been that schools are created and con- 
ducted one the other the com- 
munities which make English society. 
Formerly the Church the guilds the 
towns some voluntary association took 
the necessary action. Today the great 
bulk the schools are provided and car- 
ried local authorities counties 
and large towns, that communities 
that have themselves long history, 
longer some cases than the thousand 
years the monarchy. The State 
does indeed assist financially the ex- 
tent more than half the cost; State 
inspection reality, and the new 
Act, local authorities are their 
work under the Minister’s “direction and 
control.” Nevertheless the responsibility 
for actually providing schools still rests 
with the communities and not with the 
State. Thus about third the chil- 
dren receiving primary education are 
schools provided one other the 
Churches, though the secular education 
practically all such children the 
duty the local authority. 

Also there are still many private 
schools, some owned 
some provided Churches volun- 
tary associations, and course the great 
“public” schools, so-called (no one seems 
know why). Many these are now 
entering into contracts with local authori- 
ties provide some part the local 
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service, particularly for secondary educa- 
tion. 

The nature the task now facing 
insular and historically-minded people 
clear enough. that applying ra- 
tional criteria—the criteria true de- 
mocracy—in such way involve 
the historic communities, historical 
continuity and the great values 
the educational tradition. The same gen- 
eral form revealed other great enter- 
prises social and economic legislation 
now being undertaken and quite 
natural that political parties should tend 
align themselves according the 
emphasis they place, the one hand 
upon democratic criteria, the other 
hand, upon traditional practices, insti- 
tutions, and values. 

the first importance, however, 
realize that the difference only one 
emphasis; there irreconcilable 
conflict principle. The reforms them- 
selves have almost universal approval. 
realized that changed conditions, 
internal and external, call for compre- 
hensive measures rational ordering, 
while among the more thoughtful pro- 
moters the Act there was present 
strong conviction that age social 
upheaval called for the forging power- 
ful instruments social control and that 
among the most powerful these was 
just and well ordered system national 
education. 


The differences are therefore 
ences emphasis within agreed 
policy. They are already showing them- 
selves the working out the policy. 
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Their effect may illustrated refer- 
ence two dualisms which still remain 
with Englishmen deposit history. 

The first consists the continuance 
Church-provided schools side side 
with those provided public authority. 
Though the numbers have been declin- 
ing somewhat rapidly, the Established 
Church England can still count its 
schools, mostly small village schools, 
the thousand. The Roman Catholics 
can count them hundreds, almost en- 
tirely the towns, and the numbers are 
increasing. The vast majority, both 
cases, are primary schools. 

The Act requires that the buildings 
all such schools shall brought the 
approved standard, and offers fifty per 
cent the capital cost. (It must always 
remembered that since 1902 the secu- 
lar instruction such schools and the 
daily maintenance their working are 
the responsibility the local authority.) 

the Church can fulfill this condi- 
tion, retains substantial rights man- 
agement and, subject “conscience 
clause,” complete freedom religious 
instruction. cannot, then the school 
passes the local authority but with 
some rights concerning religious instruc- 
tion still remaining. The strong prob- 
ability that few Churches England 
schools will able fulfill the condi- 
tions and that all most the Roman 
Catholic schools will. 

curious and significant fact that 
even this day Parliament could 
persuaded adopt clause making 
obligatory not only begin the school 
day with act worship but also 
provide for religious instruction 


schools both types. Church-pro- 
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vided schools the instruction may be, 
and usually will be, denominational. 
those publicly provided the device the 
“agreed syllabus” adopted. This, 
effect, course instruction assented 
the various Churches (other than 
the Roman Catholics; who not co- 
operate). many such syllabuses sur- 
prising measure agreement mani- 
fested. 

Many thoughtful people, genuinely 
concerned for religion, are uneasy about 
the effects statutory compulsion. In- 
deed not difficult see that Parlia- 
ment’s action the matter may have 
consequences other than those intended. 
But, clearly, believed that the major- 
ity English parents desire that their 
children should made aware the 
elements Christianity and should 
know something the English Bible. 

The second dualism occurs the sec- 
ondary level. more complicated 
and likely even harder resolve. 
that between schools provided 
aided public authority the one 
hand and the “independent” 
schools the other hand. These latter 
are not just private proprietary schools 
but trust-foundations, with the great 
“public” schools their head, which are 
strong enough carry without public 
aid. Though not numerous they exert 
great influence, partly because their 
high social prestige, partly because the 
great majority men now national 
positions weight and influence went 
school one them, and partly (and 
quite genuinely) because their resources 
and the fact that they are mostly board- 
ing schools enable them give richly 
humane education much more easily than 
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possible most publicly-provided day 
schools. 

This dualism, the effects which are 
more and more deeply felt, and often 
resented, the democratic urge gathers 
strength, has become much more acute 
result the 1944 Act. Previously 
the great majority children received 
post-primary education the “senior” 
stage the “elementary” school, that 
is, between the ages and 14. 
Not more than about per cent the 
ablest passed the age 11-plus the 
secondary school where staffing, salaries, 
buildings and amenities were higher 
level than the elementary school. Now 
the Act the name and category 
“elementary” are abolished; all school- 
ing above 11-plus graded sec- 
ondary and all types secondary edu- 
cation are regarded parity. 
1947 and finally 16. 

The achievement real “parity” will 
take long time: school that was “ele- 
mentary” only yesterday, with the lowly 
social esteem that the word has always 
implied England, will not easily ac- 
quire the same estimation ancient 
but rejuvenated “grammar 
proud its traditions, always regarding 
itself secondary. 

the secondary field the major 
dualism now proliferates number 
sectional conflicts, numerous that here 
can more than illustrate them. 
Since there now uniform salary-scale 
for all teachers whether primary 
secondary schools and uniform mini- 
mum qualification, the schools that 
were already secondary under the former 
system tend feel they have been de- 
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graded. there friction between 
“old” and “new” secondary. 

Further, there group secondary 
schools known “direct-grant” schools, 
which receive public aid not through the 
local authority, but directly from the 
Ministry. The list such schools has 
been revised but still considered 
many too long. They may still 
charge fees public authority schools 
may not do. they regard themselves 
superior grade. few have re- 
nounced all public aid and have “gone 
independent” push themselves still 
higher. There tacit grading even 
among the “independent” schools, and 
get now secondary education 
hierarchy esteem stages often finely 
distinguished, from the great public 
schools the top the lowly “senior 
elementary” school yesterday the 
bottom. 

rather odd way the two ends will 
shortly come together. Local authorities 
have power pay full fees “public” 
school pupils selected from their own 
schools. Some are preparing use this 
power. The objection once raised 
many that this means, effect, sub- 
sidy from public funds schools not 
under public control. More will cer- 
tainly heard this. Indeed there will 
better test the inventiveness and 
good sense rising democracy than 
its response the challenge now facing 
it. Put simply that vindicating 
democratic principle without sacrificing 
diversity and the values tradition, and 
above all without applying the steam- 
everything dull mediocrity. 
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this article stress has been laid 
these problems now facing England 
which may prove instructive other na- 
tions. illustrate more fully the hu- 
mane spirit which animates the new 
policy whole reference must made 
some other outstanding features. 
Nursery schools are provided 
wherever the need for them proved: 
the duty arranging for free medical 
treatment laid upon local authorities 
and the system medical inspection 
free daily meal and daily distribution 
milk school-children, and much- 
needed increase special arrangements 
for the care and education afflicted 
children imposed further duty. 
This concern for the quality the in- 
dividual life and everything that may 
affect further shown the insistence 
upon schemes instruction and treat- 
ment suited the needs and peculiarities 
each child. 

Through such requirements, educa- 
tional policy and social policy tend 
come together; school meals, for in- 
stance, are both means education and 
part the new plans for social in- 
surance. Concern for the quality the 
individual life does seem now 
animating principle both educational 
and social policy. 

The same tendency apparent that 
highly-diversified field educational ac- 
tion following the years compulsory 
schooling which England called 
“further” education. Here again what 
were formerly powers local authorities 
now become duties and new duties are 
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added. Much more extended provision 
made for technical education and 
quite new institution called the “County 
tendance for least one day week 
obligatory upon all young work- 
provide general rather than technical 
education and its scope and purpose are 
now the subject lively discussion. 
Closely allied with the “Youth 
Service,” characteristically English 
growth recent years, which local 
authorities and voluntary organizations 
combine provide youth-clubs and 
other facilities meet the personal and 
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social needs adolescents. Finally men- 
tion must made the duty local 
authorities ensure that able boys and 
girls who are fit for university education 
and wish have will receive it. 

Enough has been said perhaps show 
that Parliament England has set 
generous and liberally-inspired frame- 
work, now for administration and 
the public sense social and national 
destiny ensure that upon this frame- 
work pattern shall woven bearing 
the marks people that continues 
not only free but the same time 
faithful its best traditions and equal 
the demands its future. 


think that democratic communities have natural taste for freedom; 
left themselves, they will seek it, cherish it, and view any privation 
with regret. But for equality their passion ardent, insatiable, 
incessant, invincible; they call for equality freedom; and they 
cannot obtain that, they still call for equality slavery. They will 
endure poverty, servitude, barbarism, but they will not endure 


Fraternization without Fraternities 


ALEXANDER 


ECENTLY was about take train 
for California when wire came 
from friend who knew prospec- 
tive journey. The telegram read: “On 
your way West stop over see me.” 
hurry and nervous excitement, could 
not resist the invitation, spite its 
impromptu character. Jim and had al- 
ways been very close each other. Ac- 
cordingly, arranged for stop-over and 
the following evening found myself 
seated with number Jim’s acquaint- 
ances the long attractive living room 
his country home. 

host, Jim Anderson, was 
member the Board Trustees 
well-known university, our conversation 
drifted the subject student life, and 
thence fraternities and sororities. One 
the other men our gathering was 
Jack Wakeward, the journalist; had 
come with his friend, Ted Benson, Dean 
the Graduate School. The women 
present were Gwendolyn Anderson, who 
was member sorority her col- 
lege days, Edith Benson who was not, 
and Mary Wakeward, woman in- 
tellectual interests who, happened, 
had never attended college. 

Our discussion did riot settle anything 
importance, but had interesting 
round-table quality, and decided 
put down paper its main features. 

Edith Benson, slight, sweet-faced 
woman about thirty-five, who had made 
reference article “Heartache 
the Campus,” listened attentively with 


her large dark eyes fixed Dean Ben- 
son referred our possible preju- 
dice favor college fraternities and 
sororities. 

“Jim has undoubtedly had the matter 
brought several times board meet- 
ings,” Mary Wakeward remarked. “He 
should able answer some our 
questions.” Here she alluded Jim’s 
connection with the University Board 
Trustees which was leading 

Jim acceded this statement with 
good-natured readiness deftly 
placed large log against the back 
the fireplace. “The question has per- 
ennial interest,” remarked over his 
shoulder. Then turned his kindly 
brown eyes towards Mary con- 
tinued, “It probably recurs almost with 
sort doom most university ad- 
ministrations.” 

biased,” said Mary Wakeward. “Our 
conclusions, should think, should 
worth something.” she spoke, her 
husband, Jack Wakeward, the journal- 
ist, eyed her with amused, slightly 
ironical look his sun-darkened face. 

Strangely enough, Edith Benson, who 
developed later, was not asked 
join one the sororities her college, 
presented the best case for them. Edith 
had been timid her girlhood, and, ac- 
cording her own word, had been en- 
tirely overlooked almost all the activi- 
ties her college campus. She had been 
rather good student, and this should 
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have been point her favor, especially 
grades particular sorority might 
well have needed bolstering. Moreover, 
was evident that she had been reason- 
ably pretty her youth. addition, 
she had sense for attractive dress. 

almost too shy right now 
admit how shy was,” Edith remarked. 
know Ted will protect me, it’s neces- 
sary.” whimsical little smile played 
around the delicate corners her 
mouth, disappeared, however, she 
continued speaking with earnest empha- 
sis: admit that sorority could have 
helped overcome extreme ret- 
icence. could never have said this 
had not gone into training for it, 
speak, under Ted’s guidance. And 
matter fact, have never mentioned 
this subject before anyone. think so- 
rorities great deal bring out girl 
—to teach her about people.” 

Jack lit his pipe with elaborate care; 
the match flame illumined his rugged, 
tanned features. Edith paused, 
tapped the table slightly with his pipe 
bowl for emphasis said, “That in- 
dicates mighty strong point against 
such organizations they function now 
—they often overlook those they could 
help most.” 

Our group was possibly not impar- 
tial its attitudes Mary first 
thought, but was animated and genu- 
ine. 

Blue-eyed Gwendolyn, who retained 
much the attractiveness her youth- 
ful portrait the end the room— 
though her hair had begun touched 
with gray since the loss her son the 
Pacific—was our sole sorority representa- 
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tive. She once indicated that she was 
general opposed sororities because 
the pain that they cause. 

Her husband, Jim, squared his heavy 
shoulders somewhat aggressively. The 
firelight caught the gleam his well- 
groomed dark hair turned his head 
toward “Oh, I’m not much wor- 
ried about these college ‘heartaches.’ 
They are, course, important wom- 
en,” added afterthought, “but 
Americans have always been tough 
people, the recent war and previous 
wars have proved. young college stu- 
dent has learn take it.” 

Jim proceeded indicate, however, 
that college fraternities were not 
keeping with present-day world devel- 
opments. “Even time college,” 
said, “fraternities gave fellow 
very poor slant life. soon found 
business that you have work effective- 
with people every description, and 
anything cliquish definite handicap. 
For important job, would much 
rather hire non-fraternity man, other 
things are equal. The man who has had 
the stamp college fraternity placed 
very definitely upon him likely 
more useful subordinate position 
that requires little understanding hu- 
man nature. American business is, and 
always has been, democratic—more 
than the American college.” 

“Well, I’m inclined agree with 
you, Jim,” Mary Wakeward remarked, 
“in your idea that person has learn 
take it. occasional person perhaps 
doesn’t learn how, but most them, 
think, come through reasonably well.” 

she paused, Jim resumed the 
thread his argument. “Certainly the 
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men who are smashed not belonging 
fraternities would probably 
smashed something else life. Don’t 
you think so, Herb?” said, turning 
me. 

“Yes,” replied, “and think Edith 
has put the case for the organizations 
very well. believe there are certain 
advantages the system.” went on, 
however, raise the question 
whether the benefits fraternities and 
sororities could probably provided 
some other ways. 

Ted Benson once interposed with 
the explanation that many colleges have 
attempted this—for example, 
the Harvard “House Plan” and many 
similar plans. 

“Long before any these ideas ex- 
isted,” Jim remarked, “Yale University 
tried uphold old tradition that, 
first and foremost, Yale man was 
Yale Other organizational ties 
were lesser ties. For this reason, the fra- 
ternities day were few. And since 
the majority the students didn’t be- 
long them, the organizations came 
regarded incidental. course, the 
member fraternity felt that there 
was some degree importance fra- 
ternal bonds, but this did not make 
great deal difference the school 
large.” 

your expression fraternal 
bonds,” Gwen Anderson put in, smiling. 
seems it’s pretty largely bond- 
age—certainly the sororities. Actually, 
think the system hurts the member 
most.” 

“Well,” said Ted, “I’m not much 
interested the injury the members 
the organizations. often heard 
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the story how every Yale man ‘sits 
the fence’ certain measure 
equality. Jim has given good state- 
ment it. Perhaps there was something 
this his day, and there may still be, 
but have also heard ‘Calcium Light 
Night’ when fraternities made their call 
the old days Yale, and when any 
number students sat nervously wait- 
ing the call that never came. They 
probably still do. think, with the pres- 
ent revelations psychoanalysis, 
ought not pass over these things light- 
ly—even for men.” 

Here Jack spoke praise cer- 
tain new steps that had been taken. 
“Parallel the situation you described 
Yale, Jim,” Jack said, “there were 
great many students Harvard who 
did not belong the regular fraterni- 
ties. Indeed, was something dis- 
tinction not belong one. There were 
also the course, which, 
again, the vast majority students did 
not belong, and which looked down 
the fraternities. Because this three- 
cornered situation none the organiza- 
tions wielded very great influence im- 
portant matters. But despite this fact, 
steps were taken increase democratiza- 
tion.” 

“Do you and Jim mean say that 
Eastern colleges are less snobbish than 
Middle Western ones?” asked Edith 
Benson. 

“In way—yes,” replied Jack. “Of 
course, wouldn’t call Harvard 
Yale man citizen the world exactly.” 

“Nor would I,” said Jim. 

Ted Benson was sitting restlessly 
his chair and clasped and unclasped 
his “That’s just the point. Uni- 
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versity students all over the country 
should become citizens the world. 
That’s what university for.” 

suppose you’re right,” said Jim. 
“But satisfied the students 
would become only citizens democ- 
racy. They have long way before 
get there. Down the plant, 
I’ve been sitting around the table, 
ly, with representatives labor. It’s 
But I’ve learned something about 
America since college days, thank 
God. learned that men have get 
together. Not that always keep cool, 
course, when speak with the 
admit that don’t, and you know 
don’t. But learned what college 
should, theoretically, have taught me— 
that you have bridge gaps between 
different points view. Often wish 
the good old days would come back—I 
don’t like all the aspects this round- 
the-table stuff. But the point that 
has come stay. You can’t get away 
from it.” 

Gwen’s earlier, comparatively mild 
opposition sororities now grew em- 
phatic. shall not recount all her 
arguments, because they represented 
emotional reaction against thing that 
she strongly opposed. 

seen the whole system,” she 
concluded. “And admit I’ve gained 
some its advantages. But also know 
what can you—what actually 
does the majority. And agree with 
Jim that business teaches men that snob- 
bery handicap. The only basic value 
the organizations seemingly stra- 
tegic one—toward future job, perhaps. 
And business these days the mid- 
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twentieth century, especially, becom- 
ing more than mere strategy.” 

“It certainly is,” said Jim. “Strategy 
alone won’t work. keep thinking about 
son, Tom, who went away the 
Pacific, and can see how co-operation 
this old world can furthered. The 
letters that wrote home showed 
new point view. You know, that boy 
stood out against even high school fra- 
ternities when was just youngster. 
They were turning down little kid 
our house—a boy named Frankie. The 
kid had been closed back room— 
where the group had forgotten about 
him for over hour. the end hap- 
pened overhear few the remarks 
that were made. Somebody had said that 
the boy was too small for his age, 
and the others all chimed with varia- 
tions. 

“The kid was unusually 
so, but remember was very decent- 
acting little chap. Well, was voted 
down. was—well—pained say the 
least when chanced overhear the rea- 
son. Then Tom gasped out, ‘For Lord’s 
sake, let’s take him out that room 
where he’s been waiting ever since 
Then heard chair being pushed back 
and Tom continued. ‘Fellows, know 
what Frankie’s been going through 
that back room and we—we’ve forgotten 
all about him. want tell you some- 
thing about Frankie and how feels 
about his dad—I don’t believe there’s 
fellow here who loyal his folks 
Frankie is. wouldn’t thing 
even privately that would make his dad 
feel all ashamed him—or disap- 
pointed—if could help it. sure 


loyal. And then turn him down be- 
cause isn’t tall. can lick lot 
fellows much taller than is—only 
doesn’t want to.’ That’s what Tom said, 
only said better. was like some- 
thing movie. ‘Fellows,’ said, 
through. can see you would vote again, 
and you would vote Frankie in, but 
through. isn’t Frankie alone. I’ve lis- 
tened the whole thing many 
these meetings. You know often 
not liked this that. But now I’ve de- 
cided. I’m against the whole system.’ 
Then turned get Frankie from the 
room where the boys had left him.” 

“And they voted Frankie later that 
night,” said Gwendolyn. 

“Yes, but Tom was through. 
meant every word said. never 
went another meeting.” 

were all rather silent for mo- 
ment, Gwen and Jim gazed into the 
embers below the log the fireplace, 
where thin wisp smoke rose slowly. 
Gwen’s eyes were blinking. 

“Tom was boy proud of,” said 
Ted. 

“Yes, was,” said Jim rather quietly 
rose and went over the fire- 
place give thrust the large log 
which was crumbling one end. 

Edith Benson broke into the silence. 
like these little talks have every 
once while, You know, ought 
give our group name.” 

Ted gestured slightly with his hand. 
not formalize these get-togethers 
establishing club.” 

Mary spoke softly. “Still might 
think name—just for fun. How 
would this Club’?” 
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countenance expressed her 
pleasure. “Excellent!” she said. 
Firelight 

Ted smiled little wryly but said 
nothing. 

think it’s nice,” said Gwendolyn, 
and Jim nodded. 

“The thing that wonder about espe- 
cially,” Edith said, returning the 
original discussion, “is the fact that wom- 
their petty circles carry very 
largely what their sororities have taught 
them; they hand this their young- 
sters who have grow out after 
they leave college—if they ever grow 
out it. Non-sorority women, who are 
trying climb are often bad the 
sorority women themselves.” 

“The poor things want give ad- 
vantages their children,” Gwen re- 
marked. 

“And course there are 
vantages,” put Edith. 

have always assumed,” said Mary, 
“that colleges should hold mirror 
life. this way, might argued 
that sororities and fraternities prepare 
person for living. Yet from what Ted 
has said, should think that would 
throw them out the institution.” 

“You don’t know what big order 
that Ted remarked. “We would 
probably eliminate fraternities 
could it. The trouble with some op- 
ponents the organizations that, 
while they have the spirit democracy, 
they haven’t the method. Perhaps they 
haven’t the true spirit, because the spirit 
should give rise the method.” 

Jack was leaning forward eagerly 
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Ted spoke. had reached the edge 
his chair and seemed ready half rise 
when said: “Of course fraternities 
were abolished, there would the 
sub-rosa clubs that would come into be- 
ing, and there would still other dis- 
advantages. You don’t solve problems 
every time you become decisive. There 
always the question consequences. 
There’s expediency consider.” 

“Ought the matter expediency 
enter in, Jack?” asked Edith. 

“Unfortunately does, because you 
can’t push young people twenty 
around—beyond certain point. 
independent, would wish preserve 
independence for the fraternity men 
well for myself. When person 
reaches maturity must have freedom, 
even wants the freedom act un- 
wisely.” 

“Doesn’t true freedom consist the 
opportunity act accordance with 
what right?” asked Mary. 

“That, dear, somewhat ques- 
tionable,” her husband answered. 

“Certainly there practical 
here,” said Edith. “We can’t abso- 
lutistic.” 

Gwen was thoughtful. “Our children 
can often help show the way 
meet the practical problem—and there 
are the returning veterans; perhaps 
see these things from new point 
view.” 

“You’ve got give the student 
good deal rope his choices, Mary,” 
said Ted, flicking the ash from his ciga- 
rette. “He comes college learn 
somewhat more fully about life, and 
he’ll never learn much under confined 
restraint. can little about this 
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matter until the student sees that fra- 
ternities ought abolished 
changed.” 

“What you mean,” Jim pointed out, 
that faculty members, independents, 
and fraternity men should work out 
something together—get around the ta- 

“It wouldn’t bad idea have 
some the alumni present,” said Jack. 

“My dear Jack, they have habit 
making their force felt,” said Ted ironi- 
cally. 

“But anyway something has 
worked out—with time,” said Jim. “And 
something going worked out.” 

Jack, usually the case, grew more 
would cut directly across fraternity, class, 
and other lines,” declared, “by estab- 
lishing new co-operative organizations 
that the student would get into one 
gets into groups individuals 
groups that you have work with. 
would give awards the members 
these organizations that from year 
year were most successful various en- 
terprises. The organizations could es- 
tablished each year the drawing 
lots among the students, and then 
would the members work 
out harmony and get all they could 
out such talents their fellow mem- 
bers happened have. other words, 
they would have fraternization without 
fraternities. Czech, Italian, Negro, Pole, 
Jew, Gentile, American old stand- 
ing, and yes—American Japanese— 
would have what they could 
together. any didn’t like it—as Hutch- 
ins Chicago would say—let them 
inferior institution and reap the 
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Jack finished his argu- 
ment and sat down puff rather excit- 
edly his pipe. 

“Jack! Jack!” said Mary. 
getting all wound up. And besides—it’s 
late.” she spoke she took hold his 
sleeve and led him from his place 
the fireside. 

“Jack’s got something there, though,” 
declared Ted also stood up. 

“But what would you with the 
sororities and fraternities, Jack?” asked 
Gwen, smiling, she followed the 
group toward the door. 

“Oh, let them worry on. I’d 
whatever really useful things fraterni- 
ties can do, methods that are much 
better that the organizations would have 
quit. Then watch them disappear. 
can’t create some really effective 
competition our own way, then the 
organizations are justified their exist- 
ence.” 

“Jack’s plan would cost money,” 
Gwen asserted, giving Jim sidelong 
glance. 

“It might—but would worth it,” 
Jim remarked thoughtfully, 
walked toward the door. “In the old 
days there was advantage making 
fellow feel that was Yale man first 
and foremost—not primarily member 
fraternity,” Jim went on. “But I’ve 
learned that man has more than 
Yale man. used have slogan 
our rooms—‘For God, for country, 
and for Yale.’ meant for Yale prima- 
however. Nobody ever thought 
very seriously about ‘country’ the 
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this has been very pleasant,” ended 
stood the door. was shaking 
hands all around now, with that warmth 
and animation which had endeared him 
his associates and friends. have 
talk the Board about Jack’s idea one 
these days.” 

Jim turned re-enter the house, and 
did so, put his arm shoulder. 
“You were pretty quiet tonight, old 
chap,” said. 

The motors the cars could heard 
the guests started them the road. 

“Well, Jim,” replied, “I’m con- 
vinced that it’s important get together 
with your friends talk out little things 
that might your mind—or perhaps 
big things that might affect the world. 
It’s just confidential, intimate gatherings 
like this one tonight, dotted across the 
countryside, that could serve help 
the predicaments civilization.” 

Jim nodded fixed his eyes 
the carpet before Gwen. Then walked 
over the center the room. think 
ought have nightcap close the 
evening,” said. Then looking toward 
the fireplace added, “That large log 
almost entirely eaten away.” 

Gwen looked him. “Somehow 
seems brighter the room anyway— 
brighter than was hour ago,” she 
answered. 

Jim looked down her. put his 
arm around her shoulders and gave her 
little squeeze. Then turned me. 
“Come on,” said, and all walked 
out into the kitchen together. 


Thought the labor the intellect, reverie its 
Huco 
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Life Is... 


Just bubble made glass! 
How the baby coos with glee— 

How the unsure little hands 
Grasp it—yea, make demands! 
Not wish and not whim 

Does the ball deny him. 


Just window for the child! 
Through its shining surface clear, 
Sun and moon and stars 
Highways leading here and there, 
Glorious adventure everywhere. 
has but choose and take— 
All put there for his sake. 


Just mirror for the man! 

Deep reflections, release— 

Strife means strife, and peace means peace; 
Love love, and hate hate; 

Fame fame, and fate fate. 

and down the world goes, 
Reality his mirror shows. 


Just the shattered, scattered bits 
Left for tottering old age! 

Quite the same for fool sage— 
Fumbling hands and failing eyes 


Have let fall the glittering prize. 
The mirror’s gone like all the 
The bits clutches his breast. 


The Road Misunderstanding 


OHN DOE 1940 was high school 
teacher. spent four years the 
armed forces, and was discharged 
with the rank Captain. John had, be- 
fore the war, become acquainted through 
travel and reading with some the 
countries Latin America and Eu- 
rope. His fields service during the 
war were: Europe, Burma, and China. 
John student with world out- 
look. His ambition promote inter- 
racial and intercultural understandings. 
thoroughly believes the Four 
Freedoms, the right minority 
groups this country, and the small 
nations the international scene. 
opposed colonial monopolistic ex- 
ploitation. John has likes and dislikes 
any individual, but has always sympa- 
thized with the “under-dog.” be- 
lieves that international and interracial 
problems can solved only mutual 
understandings. John reads widely, 
non-partisan politics, believes citi- 
zen participation public affairs. 
may write his Congressman, after 
has decided matter importance. 
John the good average citizen, with 
little more intelligence, little more 
initiative, and perhaps little more op- 
timism, with special emphasis the 
optimism. How long will John op- 
timistic United States, 1947? 

the fall 1945, John accepted 


teaching position large city high 


school, which has many interracial prob- 
lems. each John’s classes, there 
were Chinese, whites, and negroes, with 


the negroes majority. John, in- 
structor the social studies, was popular 
with all students. was absolutely 
just his treatment all; able 
negro student was chairman class 
club; frank discussions race problems 
were held the classes; panel the 
subject “Prejudice” was broadcast 
over the local radio station. John was 
invited the negro Y.M.C.A. par- 
ticipate youth conference and be- 
came member adult discussion 
group interracial understandings. 
Here John met his first rebuff. mem- 
ber the group, white social worker 
expressed the view that John did not 
understand the interracial school prob- 
lem (John had recommended slow 
progress toward solution, his opponent, 
revolutionary methods). 

greater concern, however, John 
noticed change the attitude some 
the more intelligent negro students. 
They began resent and oppose au- 
thority within the school. Upon investi- 
gation, John found that influential 
group white and negro citizens had 
organized for the purpose encourag- 
ing negro students “demand their 
rights.” John, who believed economic 
and political equality for the negro citi- 
zens, felt that the school was ably doing 
its part bring about this condition. 
The changed attitude the students 
was working toward discord. 

the summer 1946, John entered 
summer school, work toward his doc- 
tor’s degree. Here his optimism received 
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several severe jolts. class where the 
instructor’s philosophy was that summer 
school students should “give” not “get,” 
John found himself member 
peculiar discussion group “Interracial 
Understandings.” Here the prejudice 
minorities against majorities was pro- 
nounced that John’s point view was 
ignored. The discussions consisted 
“soap box” orators denouncing whites, 
Anglo-Saxons, and monopolists. John 
realized that perhaps the “underdog’s” 
attitude, political and economic, may 
inimical mutual understanding, that 
minority groups may wish treated 
not equals but superiors. 

This idea was illustrated again an- 
other John’s classes. John was pri- 
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vately commended the instructor for 
especially excellent contribution 
had made panel discussion. The fol- 
lowing day, his contribution was publicly 
criticized the same instructor. 
justify the change opinion, John had 
explained him privately that two 
members the class had complained 
statement made John. placate 
the minority organization which the 
two class members belonged, the instruc- 
tor had made the public criticism. 

John young; has knowledge 
politics and pressure groups. His ex- 
periences may act incentives further 
efforts toward mutual understandings. 
Let’s hope they don’t create prejudice 
and misunderstandings. 


can hold his contracts, ought pay own debts; 
may worship please, ought refrain from persecuting an- 
other account his religion; property held ought 
regard the property another man sacred; allowed 
freedom speech, ought not abuse the privilege; have 
ment shields from injury, ought ready take arms 
its CAMPBELL, Luray (Va.) High School. Re- 
printed from A.A.A.S. Bulletin, September, 1946. 
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The Fate the Fundamentals 


ELBERT FULKERSON 


THE past several years, and in- 
creasingly recently, school ad- 
ministrators and teachers have heard 
laymen and educators alike make the 
serious indictment that the public 
schools are turning out students whose 
abilities the application the funda- 
mentals are alarmingly poor and are be- 
coming progressively worse from year 
year, The proprietor the local grocery 
store says that prospective clerks often 
come him unable perform simple 
calculations necessary carrying the 
business; the filling station manager 
frequently complains that too many 
his employees are lamentably lacking 
ability keep the simple and accurate 
records required for efficient opera- 
tion the concern; the industrial execu- 
tive repeatedly charges that has too 
much difficulty finding office assistants 
and personal secretaries with sufficient 
ability carry intelligent con- 
versation write simple and con- 
cise explanation communication; and 
the college professor constantly de- 
plores the relatively high percentage 
failures among the incoming freshmen 
and attributes the cause mainly the 
fact that entirely too many lack 
cient foundations which build 
college education. 

too many instances teachers have 
either wholly ignored only lightly 
considered the validity these indict- 
ments and the same time have con- 


soled themselves into complacency 
the unfortunate assumption that laymen 
and highly specialized college profes- 
sors are not position express 
authoritative opinion what should 
constitute the fundamentals 
education and the degree mastery 
which should ordinarily achieved. 
spite whatever arguments advanced 
the contrary, the actual facts the case 
show ample grounds justify many 
the adverse criticisms now being heaped 
upon the public schools for their ap- 
parent failure give the student thor- 
ough training fundamentals essen- 
tial subsequent formal education 
successful living. 


Some Grounds for Criticisms 


Perhaps there one who would 
question the statement that one the 
fundamental objectives formal edu- 
cation give the individual ability 
read the mother tongue intelligently. 
But the achievement this objective 
seems far from realization. Tests 
given adults draft age and inter- 
preted specialists the field test- 
ing show that there are least ten mil- 
lion persons living this nation who are 
functionally illiterate, that their read- 
ing ability below that normally ex- 
pected fourth grade pupil. junior 
high school teacher reports that the 
reading ability incoming classes 
steadily grows worse. Another says that 
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two-thirds the eighth grade graduates 
her class not measure normal 
grade level reading. teacher sci- 
ence says that her senior high school stu- 
dents the main are doing deplorably 
poor work because they have not sufh- 
cient ability read the subject intelli- 
gently. mathematics instructor com- 
plains that the students his classes 
cannot attain reasonable standards 
the ability solve thought problems 
mainly because they are often unable 
interpret the language which the 
exercises are stated. Parents rather gen- 
erally agree that one the most sig- 
nificant weaknesses they discern while 
assisting their children with school work 
the relatively poor showing these same 
children make when they try read 
the subject which they are attempting 
study. Furthermore, students represent- 
ing all levels classification from the 
intermediate grades through the second- 
ary schools, quite frankly admit, 
unduly large number cases, that they 
could not get anything out particu- 
lar lesson because inability read the 
assigned materials with sufficient com- 
prehension. 

second major objective formal 
education develop within the in- 
dividual ability express his 
thoughts clearly and effectively through 
both spoken and written language. 
Again there considerable evidence 
indicate that this goal not being 
achieved disproportionately large 
number instances. The language 
the high school senior who, when asked 
his mother had studied his his- 
tory, replied, ain’t had time fer 
nothin’ but English yit,” well illustrates 
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the standards speech practiced en- 
tirely too great number the products 
the educational system. one will 
take time check the expressions 
students the classrooms and about 
the school, the conversations adults 
the corner drug store and the 
streets, and the oral communications 
the population general, will have 
little difficulty arriving the conclu- 
sion, that the main, the standards 
spoken English are uniformly low. 

little investigation will also reveal 
that the standards written English 
are likewise equally poor, One has only 
read examination papers and other 
materials written students any 
grade level from the junior high school 
through college discover what 
surprising extent these students have 
failed master the simplest principles 
necessary for effective written expres- 
sion. Their spelling poor, their punc- 
tuation confusing, and their general 
organization exceedingly bad. Moreover, 
one has opportunity read very 
many letters written the ordinary 
run adults, finds that they too 
have made little improvement 
the standards English used. Certain- 
the young lady who was fired after 
working only one day personal 
secretary business executive and who 
gave her reason the statement that 
her boss was crazy thought there 
was only one way spell word, was 
evidently not the only person who has 
aspired such positions without having 
achieved acceptable standard writ- 
ten communications. 

third major objective formal 
education develop within the in- 
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dividual the ability handle numbers 
with sufficient skill make the simple 
calculations necessary every-day 
living. Once more, there preponder- 
ance evidence prove that achieve- 
ment this direction far from being 
adequate. According Army authorities 
only one inductee out three could 
select from four suggested answers the 
correct one for such simple exercise 
minus and only one four could 
like manner choose the right result 
for .32 divided .62. the basis 
these and similar tests mathematics 
the Army officials concluded that the 
typical inductee does not have sufficient 
training the mathematics needs 
for good service the armed forces. 
Admiral Nimitz pointed out Novem- 
ber 1941 that sixty-two percent 4,200 
freshmen twenty-seven leading uni- 
versities the nation failed almost com- 
pletely examination elementary 
mathematics and were thus refused ad- 
mission the officers training program 
for the Navy. Judging from the per- 
formance more than 2000 high school 
graduates arithmetic tests for place- 
ments college general chemistry 
mathematics, Professors Garrett and 
Fawcett concluded that “mathematical 
weaknesses high school graduates 
general are such that they will hamper 
the success any person regardless 
whether goes college directly 

has been the writer’s observation, 
based goodly number years 


*Garrett, Alfred and Harold 
“Our Students not know Arithmetic.” 
Schools, Vol. XXIII, May, 1945, pp. 
234-35. 
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teaching and supervising the teaching 
mathematics secondary schools, 
that the preparation incoming stu- 
dents the fundamentals arithmetic 
becomes poorer and poorer the years 
by. Many not know the addition 
facts; still more have never mastered 
the multiplication tables even far 
the nine’s; large number cannot per- 
form the fundamental processes where 
only integral numbers are involved; 
only few have acquired the ability 
make reliable calculations where com- 
mon decimal fractions must used; 
and still fewer indeed have gained the 
power rationalize sufficiently quan- 
titative relationships solve thought 
problems only ordinary difficulty. 
And case after case could cited 
substantiate the statement that the 
schools today, far too many in- 
stances, are doing miserably poor job 
developing the ability their stu- 
dents those fundamentals commonly 
known the language arts and arith- 
metic. Just what are some the causes 
for such poor achievements these 
fundamentals, and how may the 
culties remedied? 


Causes and Remedies 


Perhaps one important reason for 
weaknesses the language arts 
overemphasis silent reading. Too 
often the stressing reading rate has 
resulted sacrificing quality for quan- 
tity, and course, any vocalizations 
which would tend narrow the scope 
materials read must omitted the 
interest speed. result students 
skim over their reading lessons silently. 
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they mispronounce word, they are 
not often aware the error. they 
expression, they are not likely 
corrected, they cannot understand the 
passage, they are too often reluctant 
call upon the teacher for help. Conse- 
quently, they may have covered 
superficial manner little amount 
materials the allotted time, but the 
lack thoroughness with which the 
performance has been carried con- 
tributes little toward the acquisition 
reading skills. the other hand, the 
student knows the time doing 
his silent reading that may called 
upon read passage the class 
teacher, the incentive make good 
showing will stimulate him strive 
for correct pronunciations and proper 
interpretations. Although very large 
portion all the reading one does 
life, whether for entertainment in- 
formation, carried silently, yet 
while the person acquiring the skills 
which will enable him his silent 
reading effectively, goodly portion 
carefully checked oral reading will ma- 
terially aid the process. 

second reason for weaknesses 
reading the failure teachers other 
subjects teach reading connection 
with instructions those subjects. Many 
such teachers quite frequently complain 
that they have too many students who 
are doing poor work because these stu- 
dents are simply unable read the sub- 
jects which they are trying learn. 
rather discouraging for the teacher 
have take time out from class in- 
struction the particular subject 
help students who ought have learned 
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how read before they came into his 
class, but many such cases this extra 
help will yield large dividends sub- 
sequent student achievements. every 
teacher the elementary and secondary 
schools would assume the responsibility 
for teaching reading whenever the need 
arises regardless the actual subject 
under consideration, there doubt 
but what the reading ability the stu- 
dents would greatly enhanced and 
corresponding improvement their 
work other fields would effected. 
Furthermore, the countless remedial 
reading classes which have mushroomed 
over the nation recent years could 
reduced materially numbers not 
eliminated completely. 

third reason for weakness the 
language arts, particularly oral ex- 
pression, may attributed certain 
materials instructions and methods 
teaching. For example, consider the so- 
called objective new type tests. 
circling characters, making plus minus 
signs, putting letters figures cer- 
tain places, using sundry other 
symbols and devices, student may take 
examination lasting from minute 
hours, and covering anything from 
lectures, without writing much 
one paragraph, and the most cases 
even single sentence. there any 
wonder that students who have been 
accustomed making this type re- 
sponse throughout their school years 
should find considerable difficulty when 
they need spell word, write co- 
herent sentence, compose acceptable 
letter, organize and express their 
thoughts intelligent manner? 
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The objective tests may have some 
advantages from the standpoint the 
scope materials which can covered 
and facility scoring, but used too 
extensively they will certainly deprive 
the student the opportunity for 
growth the power expression which 
follows from the regular practice or- 
ganizing and writing his ideas. the 
writer’s opinion the passing the essay 
type examination many schools 
the nation constitutes irreparable 
loss the education the present gen- 
eration. 

Another material instruction which 
contributes very little growth the 
power expression the proverbial 
workbook. Many the objections ad- 
vanced against the new type tests are 
likewise applicable this instrument. 
further and even more serious objec- 
tion based the fact that workbooks, 
they are used relatively large 
number cases, monopolize much 
time the students what really 
amounts mere “busy work” that the 
students have entirely too little time 
left for the learning facts, the mas- 
tering essentials, the assimilation 
information, and the organization 
ideas manner which they can 
clearly expressed and later recalled. 

Workbooks also lead the students into 
the formation undesirable study hab- 
its. Students quite frequently become 
dependent upon the suggestions the 
workbook that they can hardly carry 
class activity without some sort 
worksheet directing them fill blanks, 
words, select suitable expres- 
sions, use some the thousand and 
one other devices which workbook au- 
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thors have prolifically fabricated 
their attempt relieve the teacher 
the important responsibility genuine 
Consequently, 
when these students are faced with the 
problem assimilating the essentials 
book, preparing discuss certain 
subject clearly and effectively, as- 
sembling all their information for meet- 
ing certain situation, they are usually 
loss how proceed. Certainly 
the achievement ability oral and 
written expression goes default with 
students who have 
through the educative process means 
device which has been inappropriate- 
called WORKbook. 

Reasons for weaknesses arithmetic 
are readily discerned are those 
the language arts. One significant reason 
for inefficiency numbers the quite 
prevalent practice, particularly the 
lower grades, trying make arith- 
metic more interesting teaching 
connection with actual hypothetical 
experiences the learners. For exam- 
ple, the addition facts will taught 
the child finds need for this informa- 
tion determining the score certain 
game, the cost Christmas toys, the 
profits from make-believe miniature 
business concern. What the child needs 
know, once and for all, that plus 
equals irrespective the situation 
which this combination may found. 
Instead wasting lot precious time 
trying get the learner rationalize 
this concept, the teacher would get more 
satisfactory results approaching the 
situation abstractly and following 
with sufficient drill assure subsequent 
There are certain number facts, 
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certain principles, and certain well de- 
fined rules which one must know or- 
der proficient quantitative reck- 
oning. Quite obviously the experiential 
route too circuitous result thor- 
ough mastery acceptable number 
these essentials. 

Another reason for the poor showing 
which many students make arith- 
metic the incidental method instruc- 
tion often practiced teaching the sub- 
ject. Based the theory that one learns 
more readily when feels “immedi- 
ate need” for the information, attempts 
have been made through integration 
subject matter set broad areas 
study which would require the learner 
utilize information taken from many 
subject fields. Instead teaching his- 
tory, spelling, geography, arithmetic, 
etc., separate subjects, the materials 
which these subjects are supposed 
cover would taken the larger 
area study the demands required. 
According this plan, the student 
came point the larger area 
study where needed know how 
divide decimals, then would take time 
out that particular place learn the 
process. after month, semester, 
year, found necessary compute 
the interest loan, would then 
learn this. Objections this are obvious. 
the first place, would probably 
never meet sufficient areas study 
involve all the arithmetic processes 
would need know life. Further- 
more, the time intervals which break 
the continuity study and prevent the 
opportunity for drill are serious handi- 
caps progress the acquisition 
ability quantitative thinking. 
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third and perhaps even more im- 
portant reason for prevalent disability 
arithmetic the lack preparation 
the part many persons who are 
trying teach the subject. Unfortu- 
nately, during the last two three dec- 
ades the clamor for introducing many 
so-called practical subjects into the cur- 
ricula the secondary schools and the 
simultaneous belittling the impor- 
tance mathematics many educa- 
tionists and administrators have both 
served reduce the mathematics re- 
quirements for graduation imprac- 
tical minimum, have eliminated the 
subject completely from the require- 
ments. Consequently the mathematics 
offerings the secondary schools have 
mainly become elective recent years, 
and the face all the opposition en- 
countered, far too many persons have 
graduated from the secondary schools 
without having had much one 
course the subject. Then these gradu- 
ates college where they may 
again graduate with little further 
preparation the subject. They then 
decide teach and take position 
the elementary schools where they must 
teach arithmetic. Having had very little 
mathematics, they are usually not inter- 
ested the subject and fail sense the 
importance seeing that their students 
are well grounded its essentials. The 
outcome that teacher weak arith- 
metic teaches students who become 
weaker, and these turn make still 
weaker teachers who teach students who 
become even weaker and through 
what has been appropriately labeled “the 
circle diminishing returns.” 

The remedy this situation fairly 
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clear. Let person given the impor- 
tant responsibility teaching arithmetic 
elementary pupils unless that person’s 
record indicates ability in, and enthusi- 
asm for mathematics. has been one 
those unfortunate persons who has 
had training the subject beyond 
elementary school, then require him 
pass proficiency test the subject 
take enough course work meet rea- 
sonable standards, before allowing him 
undertake the teaching the subject. 
Such procedure would long way 
toward breaking the vicious circle di- 
minishing knowledge arithmetic. 

Still another important reason for the 
lack proficiency arithmetic, and for 
that matter practically all other areas 
study, the rather common practice 
what Professor Foley has laconically 
described “passing all pupils—and the 
The writer has heard school ad- 
ministrators note boast the fact that 
the policy their school systems 
fail nobody. Some have attempted 
justify this policy the grounds that 
high percentage retarded pupils 
means extra financial burden the 
taxpayers. Others have used the argu- 
ment that failure results emotional 
upset the child which may cause in- 
hibitions his adult person- 
ality. Certainly the former argument has 
grounds for support, and the latter 
not borne out many recent observa- 
tions. 

Louis. “Passing all Pupils—and the 
Buck.” School and Society, Vol. 59, May 20, 
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course the easy thing for the teach- 
ers pass every pupil. This 
practice relieves the teacher from the 
extra efforts required effect achieve- 
ment with disinterested slow pupils. 
the same time, usually leaves the 
boys and girls happy, the parents proud, 
and the community rest until the vic- 
tims this promotion procedure must 
come face-to-face with, and try meet 
some situation where knowledge and 
skill are actually involved. Then the 
inevitable failures will really shock the 
individuals, perturb the parents, and put 
the community turmoil, but all too 
late for much benefit the unfortunate 
victims such unwise policy. such 
system there little doubt but what 
the language arts and arithmetic, being 
“exact and exacting” subjects, will suffer 
more heavily than some other areas 
study. 

conclusion might pointed out 
once more that there indisputable evi- 
dence the effect that far too many 
the students who come through the 
schools today are often lamentably 
lacking basic knowledge those 
fundamentals necessary for founda- 
tion further education success 
life. Moreover, the responsibility for 
avoiding repetition this serious mis- 
take the education the coming gen- 
eration will rest mainly upon the shoul- 
ders the educators and teachers this 
Only their concerted efforts 
sane direction will avert the fate toward 
which the fundamentals have been mov- 
ing for more than score years. 
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Spring Prelude 


Oma ANDERSON 


The seasons are not measured 
the ticking clock, 

Nor yet just many 
Dusks and dawns. 

Winter lasts only from 

The robin’s leaving 

Until warm winds lift 

The forsythia’s golden fronds. 


The seasons are not measured 
sand within the glass, 
Nor yet the sundial’s 
Ancient art. 

And winter lasts only 

From the rose’s dying 

Until lilac’s lavender 

Lies warm against the heart. 
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Saving the Children London 


MUCH has happened during the past 
eight years, there have been many 
unspeakable tragedies and calamities and 
much incredible heroism, many 
millions have been rendered homeless 
that the evacuation London’s chil- 
dren, remembered all those who 
live two thousand miles away, must fall 
into place minor incident war, 
hardly worth thought. Yet, the chil- 
dren themselves and their parents, was 
tremendous unheaval and has had 
some significant social consequences. 
proved the beginning break- 
many quiet homes: process too 
often completed, the physical sense, 
enemy bombs. Its suggestion 1938, 
more than anything else, brought home 
Londoners the reality the threat 
aerial war: threat terribly fulfilled. 

August that year, consultations 
the London County Council with 
Head Teachers were followed meet- 
ings the schools which parents had 
the evacuation scheme explained. They 
were urged trust their children the 
teachers, who were, their turn, asked 
abandon their homes and domestic 
obligations, necessary moment’s 
notice, and take their pupils wherever 
they might sent. general, the 
parents showed great confidence the 
teachers and, when war did come, many 
were their last-minute confidences about 
their children’s likes, dislikes 
sonal habits. 

The result Mr. Chamberlain’s visit 


Munich postponed the evacuation for 
year and gave breathing space during 
which much detailed planning was car- 
ried out the schools, 

All through the summer vacation 
1939, hoped against hope that the 
tragedy war would avoided and 
our plans for evacuation not put the 
test, but Thursday, August 24, Lon- 
don teachers were among those warned 
radio report their schools the 
following Saturday, still during vacation, 
when all children whose parents wished 
them evacuated were present. 
number children were already away 
holiday various parts the country 
and parents were advised leave these 
where they were. Many mothers refused 
separated from their children and 
either kept them London accom- 
panied them into the country later, under 
another scheme, when bombing began. 
All this helped disintegrate the 
schools. minimize the break-up 
family life, children one family at- 
tending different schools were allowed 
evacuated together, with any one 
the schools. This provision, wise from 
the family point view, was another 
factor the break-up school units, 
which more will said later. 

The railway companies co-operated 
the evacuation scheme and ran shuttle 
service special trains, but, was im- 
possible know beforehand the exact 
numbers any school party, the destina- 
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announced advance and depended 
where the next train happened go- 
ing. The parents therefore did not know 
the whereabout their children until 
the day after they went away, when the 
name the reception area was posted 
outside the school the school-keeper, 
who had, then, heard from the teach- 
charge the party. This uncer- 
tainty added the sense adventure, 
when the parties children set out. 

Conditions varied very much from 
school school, but the one whose evac- 
uation story follows was day school for 
girls eleven sixteen years, whose 
homes were East London near the 
Docks. There were 400 girls the 
school; 240 children went away with the 
school party and this number included 
some younger brothers and sisters from 
other schools. That original evacuation 
(for, during the war, there was series 
them) was notable event the lives 
Londoners. Nothing like had oc- 
curred them before; was adventure 
and calamity. The story follows 
the words some the evacuees them- 
selves, though “evacuee” was one the 
words they had not yet heard. 

fourth-year pupil wrote: 

“On arriving home from summer 
holiday August, one does not expect 
begin pack all over again for un- 
expected evacuation. This experience 
came some girls when war was 
unlooked-for menace. 

“We were given list the clothes 
and toilet articles which were pack 
inside small suitcase haversack 
other receptacle. For this purpose, haver- 
sacks were issued the London County 
Council for sale required the price 
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one shilling each. These were big 
enough hold the few clothes were 
allowed take. this was unex- 
pected had rush find fit clothes 
furnish our needs for short 
Shop-keepers were very busy that week 
beforehand, trying cope with large de- 
mands for shoes, stockings, toothpaste, 
barley sugar and other necessities. 

“We were only allowed enough food 
see through one day. liquids 
were allowed brought, fore- 
saw that our thirst would great the 
time our destination was reached. All 
luggage and gas-masks were 
marked with special labels provided 
the L.C.C. bearing our school’s evacua- 
tion number and our home and school ad- 
Each girl also had her own mark 
identification her. There was 
label tied around her neck and had 
armlets different colours each repre- 
senting separate group.” 

girl who returned hastily from the 
country, the Saturday, recalled her 
impressions thus: 

“Very few people the history 
their school days have had the experience 
going day-school Sunday. Some 
girls who had not been time 
Saturday learn the details evacua- 
tion were obliged Sunday, 26th 
August, 1939. 

was strange see the teachers ar- 
riving school, but stranger still see 
all the girls without their school uni- 
form. Some children were rather 
worried about missing their Sunday 
School. Indeed they seemed more wor- 
ried over their Sunday School than the 
possibilities war and evacuation. 

“On arriving, girls, our Sunday 
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clothes, were told seat ourselves the 
dusty floor the hall and listen in- 
structions. Then were given list 
necessary clothing and toilet articles 
which were pack soon possi- 
ble case emergency. were then 
sent back our classrooms, where 
gave vent our feelings uncon- 
trollable burst chatter. twelve 
o’clock, everyone went home dinner, 
only report again, soon possible, 
case more instructions arrived. Some 
girls were none too pleased the pros- 
pect spending Sunday afternoon 
school but cheered when they were 
told they would not kept any longer 
than was absolutely necessary. three 
o’clock, were sent home, with min- 
gled feelings curiosity, excitement and 
anxiety having had the experience 
going school Sunday.” 

Every day throughout that week, the 
children, dressed ready away, as- 
sembled school with their luggage, 
awaiting the signal for departure, which 
was not finally given until the following 
Saturday. This partly explains the much 
publicised fact that some the children 
were not wearing clean clothes when 
they arrived the reception area. Those 
who possessed only two sets under- 
wear were obliged travel that which 
they had worn during the previous week, 
the other set was packed. 

The story our setting-out told 
fourteen-year-old girl: 

“At last the day had come when our 
school was evacuated. left 
school about 10:30 Saturday morning 
for our last walk London for 
long while. Most the girls were very 
calm and did not make any The 
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school was divided into four squads: 
Red, Green, Blue, and Yellow, girl 
was appointed each squad hold 
banner the appropriate colour. Outside 
the school were the parents, brothers, 
sisters, and friends, waiting say their 
last goodbyes. Other people were their 
front doors. Some were smiling and try- 
ing happy, but there were others 
who could not easily hide their sorrow. 

were escorted far neigh- 
bouring school policeman, who then 
left the hands another. The sec- 
ond policeman was the father two 
our then lined the play- 
ground for the walk the station. This 
did not seem trying the other walk 
because there were very few mothers 
who saw us. arrival were hustled 
down the platform where 
waited patiently until last our train 
came in, take our unknown 
destination.” 

old pupil the school wrote the 
following account this walk the 
local underground station the day 
that the school was evacuated: 

“As former member the school, 
take keen interest all that happens 
there. When heard that Saturday, 2nd 
September, was their Evacuation 
day, made mind that would 
see them off, and say ‘Goodbye’ 
the Staff and anyone else might know. 

“It was indeed pathetic and brave 
sight. There were children all ages 
carrying their heavy haversacks, and all 
along the route the procession were 
mothers, standing and watching—look- 
ing for last glimpse their children. 
Many the parents and other people 
walked with the procession through all 
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the winding back turnings, helping with 
heavy cases haversacks, giving last 
minute assurances and advice. 

“Apart from the tiresome work 
carrying the heavy cases, the children 
were quite excited. The younger ones, 
who did not really understand what 
was about, were thrilled the pros- 
pect travelling into the country and 
living there, for they knew not how 
long. They were excited that many 
them had happy smiles their faces and 
were chattering away, completely for- 
getting their mothers and those around 
But those children who had more 
sense knew the graveness the situa- 
tion and realised, more less, what all 
this meant—war—perhaps never see 
their mothers and fathers again, and all 
those they had dear them, but they 
tried hide all these feelings and put 
brave smiles, and tried talk care- 
lessly and happily. 

“And the Staff—I think they really 
deserve medals for the part they played. 
They, too, had leave people behind 
them, and many cases aged parents 
who really needed them, not knowing 
they would see them again not. And 
not one emotion did they show. They 
helped and consoled and assured, and 
were one the biggest assets any com- 
munity could wish have. cheers 
them. 

“When the procession reached neigh- 
bouring school, had through the 
school grounds, and one else was al- 
lowed in, ‘goodbyes’ were said then. 
The school had vanished through the 
doors, when someone said ‘Let’s 
the station,’ and all went. reached 
the station before the children and stood 
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around the door waiting for them. Then 
saw them coming, led their head- 
mistress. And mothers, smiling bravely 
through their tears, snatched one last kiss 
their children vanished down the 
steps the station. They did not know 
when where they were see them 
again. The children were quite happy 
and excited and were looking forward 
with eagerness their life the coun- 
try. 
“As walked home, had happy 
feeling that all who were concerned had 
done their jobs perfectly, and that per- 
haps soon, the dark clouds would clear, 
and there would ‘Happiness Ahead.’ 

There followed very hot and 
crowded journey, which ended Ox- 
ford, where people living near the sta- 
tion gave the children drinks water, 
before they boarded the buses which 
were take them the district where 
they were billeted. pupil 
charge two younger sisters wrote 
afterwards, this experience: 

“When the first bus arrived the 
door the Church Hall, Head Master 
welcomed it. took our Head Mistress 
into the hall and gave her some tea. The 
girls the first few buses followed her, 
but who were the last buses had 
into the grounds outside there 
was space the room. stood 
the garden feeling very forlorn and 
sorry for ourselves until some members 
the Boys’ Brigade, who were helping, 
gave church hassocks sit on. When 
were all more less seated com- 
fortably they brought from the hall tea 
and biscuits which were handed round. 

swarm small boys, who must 
have thought looked doleful, 
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climbed into high tree outside the gar- 
den and their loudest voices began 
sing the most popular songs they knew. 
They made such noise that two three 
stalwart boys went round them. When 
they saw the big boys coming, the little 
ones scrambled down the tree like mon- 
keys. That put end the entertain- 
ment. 

“When our teacher had arranged 
which road were going billeted, 
crowd went with her and 
local teacher find our homes. 
left the hall the boys gave paper 
carrier bags containing two days’ rations 
and went forth find temporary 
home, 

“Most the girls looked weary and 
rather dishevelled and perhaps tiny bit 
down-hearted. Nearly everyone had 
brothers and sisters look after 
and was trying cheer them up. 

“When our road was reached, 
turned down it. the thought get- 
ting home, cheered bit. the 
grownup people and children came 
their doors inspect us, understood 
fully what being ‘the cynosure all 
eyes’ really means. Every house came 
family additions were needed. they 
were, the lucky ones entered their new 
abode shyly and thankfully. Many 
sat our haversacks rest. The farther 
down the road went, the more the 
crowd dwindled. One lady came out and 
asked she could have two small 
sisters. said, ‘No, Madam, because I’m 
not let the youngest without me.’ 
she took someone else in. When 
got the corner, thought were 
never going get home, but from 
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number walked kind lady who of- 
fered take two sisters and myself. 
With Mr. and Mrs. and Jack, the 
dog, have lived ever since.” 

Another fourteen-year-old girl wrote: 
“We trudged wearily along, knocking 
first one house and then another, 
asking the same question over and over 
again: ‘Are you willing take any 
evacuees here, Sometimes the 
answer was ‘Yes,’ other times ‘No.’ 
Gradually fewer and fewer, 
till only handful tired and forlorn- 
looking girls turned down road. was 
one them. All the occupants the 
nearby houses came out look us, 
the children crowding round us, staring 
wonder. 

“Our teachers sat the grass with 
papers and pencils their hands, slowly 
ticking off the names the lucky ones 
who had found home. About half 
hour passed but seemed ages, and then 
one lady the group standing round 
said, would like that little girl and 
her sister, sisters Edith 
and Joyce went off down the road. Soon 
after that another lady came 
teacher and said she would have me; 
thankfully followed her into number 
27, where have lived ever since.” 

That was the beginning social ex- 
periment that lasted for nearly six years. 
Our school was one the fortunate ones 
whose pupils and teachers were all bil- 
leted one district. other cases, espe- 
cially rural areas, school parties were 
scattered over several villages, causing 
despair the teachers, who found 
nearly impossible keep contact with all 
their charges; and, London children, 
their teacher was for the time the one 
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with home. some cases the school 
unit ceased exist. The billeting of- 
ficers reception areas were concerned 
with the gigantic task fitting evacuees 
into homes but not all with their 
schools, and this was third factor mak- 
ing for the break-up schools and the 
consequent adverse effect education. 

difficult assess the effects the 
children evacuation from London and 
impossible generalise, for conditions 
reception areas varied very much. 
Some children experienced, the coun- 
try provincial town, way life dif- 
fering considerably from that which they 
had previously known. recall girl 
who was unhappy because her billet was 
“too posh” and two others from good 
home who were scandalised having 
wash the kitchen sink. rule, they 
proved very adaptable and, provided 
they were treated with kindness and 
understanding, soon made themselves 
home new surroundings. Some chil- 
dren displayed premature philosophy 
about their billets and, realising that 
suitable homes were difficult find and 
that their foster parents were doing their 
best for them, would not complain 
their teachers, even when they were 
really unhappy and homesick. These suf- 
fered considerable nervous strain until 
the facts came light. One little boy, 
used running about London’s brightly- 
lighted streets until very late night, 
was billeted with careful elderly lady 
who put him bed o’clock. He, 
now—at the age twelve—recounts the 
experience with kind quizzical 
amusement. Many the older children, 
away from parental care, developed 
remarkable degree independence and 
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sense responsibility. They looked 
after younger members the family; 
they learned travel, earlier than they 
otherwise would, book seats train 
coach and pay week-end and holi- 
day visits their homes during lulls 
the raids and they were very anxious 
about the safety their parents. 

Reference has been made the break- 
homes and schools due evacua- 
tion, but there were many cases where 
family loyalties were strengthened. Chil- 
dren realised their unity with the family 
and often showed real courage staying 
reception area their parents’ wish, 
even when they were homesick. They 
realised, too, their love London and 
kinship between Londoners. The saddest 
cases were those children whose 
parents seemed glad get rid their 
responsibilities and who neither visited 
them nor wrote them. Such children 
sometimes pretended they 
letters and boasted the presents their 
parents were alleged have sent. 

Doubtless, the evacuation London 
children revealed some black spots and 
showed country folk what sordidness 
crowded city dwellers can reduced, 
and, usual, more has been heard 
this minority bad cases than the 
many normal ones; but even this not 
without its compensation. some city 
folk have lived such bad conditions 
that their children have not been able 
form decent habits, well that 
the position should faced and at- 
tempt made alter it. 

education, the war whole 
has certainly retarded it, but difficult 
separate the effects evacuation from 
those other war When 
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most the children had been evacuated, 
London schools were closed and some 
their buildings used for other serv- 
ices (A.R.P., Fire Service, Emergency 
Meals, etc.). Then emergency schools 
were opened for those who remained 
had returned but, throughout the 
war, there was little stability. Buildings 
were here today, destroyed tomorrow. 
Pupils and teachers were always coming 
and going and from reception areas, 
bombing waxed and waned. Many 
children went from large well-organised 
city schools, where they could suitably 
classified, small village schools where 
the whole age-range has catered 
for one two over-burdened teach- 
ers, whose classes were unexpectedly 
swollen influx evacuees all 
ages. was inevitable that the progress 
these children should delayed. 
Where children were evacuated the 
beginning the war and stayed with 
their original school unit, was possible 
maintain some stability and continuity 
their studies, spite fluctuations 
numbers and the lack suitable accom- 
modation and materials, and that was one 
the chief aims those charge 
them. such cases, think education 
suffered least. But, too many cases, 
the boys and girls were evacuated several 
times with periods London under. 
air-raid conditions, between. The educa- 
tion these children has been badly 
retarded and they have little foundation 
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which build. senior classes now, 
almost every pupil has different back- 
ground knowledge and experience and 
there doubt that the majority 
children secondary schools today lack 
much the groundwork knowledge 
that, normal times, most people can 
assumed have and that will 
some years before London schools can 
reach their pre-war standards. 

spite this, think that the in- 
creased contact town dwellers with 
country folk has been good for both. 
More Londoners than before are grow- 
ing with some knowledge the way 
life the country and the earth 
from which their food comes. Some now 
choose spend holidays quiet country 
surroundings, with former foster-par- 
ents, instead conventional seaside 
“pleasure” resort. Many life-long friend- 
ships have been made and Londoners 
are proud show their battle-scarred 
city their country visitors. the 
whole, the young people who experi- 
enced evacuation know more life than 
they would otherwise have done; they 
are more self-reliant and broader-minded 
than they would have been; they are 
more confident and, especially those who 
realise and try make for their 
lack scholarship, better fitted face 
the uncertainties the post-war world, 
while they have certainly been saved 
from the worst effects the air-raids 
London. 


Almighty God hath created the mind man free. have sworn 
upon the Altar God hostility against every form over 
the mind JEFFERSON. 
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Counsel Love 


Krim 


Love, deem not dwell dreams alone! 
Behold your worldly object good light; 

well gaze through eyes your fair sight, 
But bind the truer vision your own. 

May worth Wisdom’s fancy ne’er known, 
Should you serve naught except your own delight: 
Should you seek naught but Passion’s airy height: 
Should you forsake your place Wisdom’s throne. 


Indeed, you can yet dream distant dreams, 
And dwell within what nobler things may be; 
For these with which deal today, seems, 
Just bridge the gap ’tween Death and Destiny. 
Attach yourself virtues they are, 


Still closing not your eyes Virtue’s star. 
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Maple 


ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


March, New England farm- 
ers begin opening their sap- 
houses, looking over their equipment 
and making sure that the winter’s haul- 
ing firewood adequate. Then fol- 
lows the most exciting experience the 
whole year: watching, listening, waiting 
for the first faint intimations the 
rising sap. 

Even the hardest headed farmers be- 
come poets this season. They 
around with their heads the air, faces 
upturned the oracular sky, nostrils 
alert catch elusive fragrances, eyes 
intent, studying, testing the signs the 
time all the extra senses farmer 
develops. 

The trees remain noncommittal. Only 
the snow betrays its realization what 
about happen retreating respect- 
fully from the base the boles and 
leaving wide circle bare ground 
around them. The sky and the hills, 
above and beyond the bare branches, 
have misty look. The brook rushes 
faster and fuller each day, breaking its 
fetters ice. The chickadees interrupt 
their husky colloquies now and then 
with few clear liquid notes, apprizing 
each other something which about 
season, yet, here New England, 
exquisite restraint. 


The farmer may the high priest 


This article scheduled for publication 
late March, 1947, Book New England. 
The publisher, Howell, Soskin, Inc., will hold the 
copyright.—Editor 


the impending ceremony; but 
apt his acolyte wife who first 
sets the telephone ringing. 

“Say, what you think did today? 
Tapped that old maple our south 
porch and got enough sap boil down 
and have griddle-cakes for supper. 
Um-m-m!” 

which the voice the other end 
the wire replies: “Well, heard 
robin and saw him too. Yes, clearly. 
fencepost across the road.” 

People who live cities and pity 
country-folk for the monotony their 
lives have remotest conception 
the sheer element ravishment episodes 
like these. 

don’t really know who (next 
God) discovered New England, 
are ignorant the process which 
maple syrup first arrived human 
tongue. 

The Indians have legend that, long 
ago, Moqua, the squaw Woksis, no- 
ticed the dripping water from tree 
the early spring. So, being hurry 
finish pair moccasins for her lord, 
she caught the tree water instead 
going the distant spring, and boiled 
some moose meat it. Apparently the 
completion the moccasins was ab- 
sorbing business, for she neglected her 
supper and returned just time 
save from burning. her surprise, 
she found the meat covered with thick 
brown syrup which, being tasted, assured 
her moment conjugal triumph 
hand. Even proved. Woksis 
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licked the platter clean and then went 
out tell the tribe Moqua’s brilliant 
achievement. Her prestige was estab- 
lished. 

was therefore course from the 
Indians that the Pilgrims learned the 
secret maple syrup. And how good 
must have tasted them who survived 
that first terrible winter! Were they, 
one wonders, bodily and mental lei- 
sure enough appreciate the significance 
the portents have just indicated? 
Spring comes earlier England and 
with more confident demonstration. 
Huddled their iron beachhead, hun- 
gry, storm-wracked, tormented, could 
they have interpreted what one their 
typical descendents, Emily Dickinson, 
was call certain slant light 
winter afternoons”—that kind widen- 
ing the air, that holding the sea- 
breath? Especially since didn’t 
last long. Brevity was its essence, 
and vanished snow-squall. They 
certainly could not understand that 
New Englander welcomes early 
spring. Every farmer remembers sugar 
crop spoiled untimely swelling 
buds. 

Preparations for sugar making did 
not take long the old days when only 
big iron kettle was needed and 
array wooden buckets and wooden 
But nowadays they are made 
well advance the crisis which, 
though always unpredictable, exigent 
when arrives. 

All New England farm buildings look 
like parts their landscape, but none 
quite much the sap-houses. This 
partly because they are little and low 
and hug the ground; partly because they 
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are used for only few weeks the 
year and then are left lapse back into 
the hillside woods. There always 
gentle aloofness about their attitude. 
During the winter, however, they are 
visited from time time their owner 
who brings wood pile beside them 
and enters them now and then make 
sure that accident has befallen the 
outfit and wild creature has intruded 
harmfully. Then, late February 
early March, the grove around beside 
horses drawing long heavy sled. This 
difficult business the winter has 
been severe one with frequent snow- 
storms. The horses don’t like it. They 
snort and look down their noses, toss 
their heads and rattle their harness. But 
they tackle the job resolutely, crashing 
through the hard crust their knees 
their haunches. The farmer the 
careening sled shouts encouragement 
them, and the children and dogs wake 
the echoes with their excitement. The 
winter almost over and gone; and 
though “the voice the turtle” not 
heard New England, the voices 
nuthatch and chickadee just well, 
and the red squirrel chatters like mad. 
When, after the period expectancy 
which have mentioned, precisely the 
right day arrives, the farmer himself 
would quite probably loss say 
how recognizes it. certainly wastes 
time trying so. Breakfast dis- 
patched, out the woods with his 
whole family and the hired man and 
many competent helpers care volun- 
teer. inexperienced amateurs this 
stage the game, however; for takes 
practiced hand drill holes just deep 
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enough and just the right angle for 
the flow sap. But the children can 
fetch and hang the gleaming tin pails, 
each with its pent-house lid shed rain 
water. fact, the children are help- 
ful—as well abundantly willing—that, 
spring vacations were not timed 
coincide with sugar making, the per- 
centage truancy would empty the 
schools. 

soon the first pail under its 
spout, new sound heard the snowy 
woods: slow, steady drip which makes 
people look each other and smile— 
yes, even reticent Yankees. was not 
mistake; the long, hard winter over 
and life rising again. 

Even so, the New England climate 
never one rush matters, always 
pursue them consistently. Like not, 
the day after tapping-out will cold 
and windy and the sap will refuse run. 
relapse into winter may even occur 
and the whole job have done over 
The ideal arrangement warm, 
sunny days and frosty nights never 
counted But one good day’s run 
enough summon the sap-house 
full activity. For the earliest sap and 
that which processed immediately 
makes the best syrup. 

Excitement subsides the maple 
grove the workers settle into the 
rhythm their co-ordinated tasks. the 
grove big one and the first run 


generous, the trees tapped the 


ing may yield enough sap gathered 
before all the holes have been drilled. 
which case, the workers divide into 
groups and the horses appear again, this 
time drawing huge vat their sled. 
The children run from tree tree, un- 
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hooking the pails and bringing them 
the vat emptied. fire laid ready 
for lighting the sap-house furnace, 
and the storage tank outside the walls 
begins fill. Generally, however, the 
gathering and boiling have wait for 
another day. 

The sap-house equipment simple: 
long, narrow, rectangular furnace, iron 
without, brick within, completely covered 
with flat pan divided into sections 
skillfully graded levels. one end 
the furnace rises very tall smoke-stack, 
devised give good draught. The sap 
enters the first section through narrow 
pipe leading from the storage tank and 
pushed force gravity from one 
section another until attains the 
right consistency. 

this, then, automatic proceeding, 
leaving the farmer nothing but 
stand and decant the finished prod- 
uct into containers? means. The 
apparent simplicity even more decep- 
tive than most simple things seem be. 

the first place, the fire must not 
started until there inch two 
sap the pans and enough the 
storage tank maintain the flow. After 
this, must watched and fed in- 
cessantly. The sap must watched too; 
for, boils, foam rises the surface 
and would often boil over were 
not deftly subdued the magic effect 
few drops sweet cream. More- 
over, although the sap pails are protected 
covers which fit close the trees, 
impurities sometimes enter and have 
removed long-handled strainers. 
Yet again, the precise instant perfec- 
tion cannot left anything less ac- 
curate than thermometer. When the 
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experienced eye the farmer sees that 
the critical moment has come, “aprons 
off” the hot syrup with dipper; and, 
slides from the lip the dipper 
thin, wide apron, tests with his 
thermometer, then lowers the syruping- 
off pipe and lets the golden tide flow 
through felt strainer into large can. 

very exacting business, perhaps 
more than any other the farmer’s 
calendar. While going on, the sap- 
house must never left untended. Food 
must brought from the farm-house: 
coffee and sandwiches, doughnuts and 
raw eggs which, boiled the syrup, are 
said possess ambrosial flavor! Night 
watches must maintained. When 
over, many farmer goes heavy-eyed 
for week. 

But all this does not matter. part 
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the meaning what its essence 
rite welcome the spring. The mys- 
tery all creation lurks the murmur- 
ing sap-house, filled with convolutions 
fragrant steam shot through with 
tongues flame from the fire. Even 
the children talk softly here; and the 
farmer talks hardly all paces 
about his bubbling pans, tending them 
watchfully. 

Then, when finished and the pails 
are removed and the woods are once 
more deserted, quiet, shy little flower 
appears, pushing through the dead 
leaves, perhaps through lingering patch 
snow: the hepatica. its humble 
beauty, its purity, its elusive fragrance, 
typifies that which nameless but 
which all lovers New England recog- 
nize and understand. 


the function the historian remind that the political 
the physical world, sunshine follows the rain, calm the storm—and 
the reverse. his duty, also, recall that there are always prophets 
escape from strain into some Utopia; must warn that Utopia 
just dream, and not healthy one. For the Utopians would deprive 
the sense achievement, the exhilaration victory. 
make men like the contented cattle, who, though they live amid peace 
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Italian Students Face the Future 


Laura 


the sad years war, when 
loss life was looked upon 
daily commonplace, the finest among 
the Italians went far wish for the 
defeat their country for the sake 
the triumph justice and liberty. Life 
was very difficult. Everything had lost 
its value—money and land, life and 
death. The only resource, hope, the only 
wealth, friendship. was hope that en- 
abled carry on; was friendship 
that helped live, the friendship 
those who were suffering with and all 
around the hard realities war, and 
the friendship those far away from 
who had kept alive and cherished 
their hearts and souls the same ideal 
which we, above all and spite every- 
thing, had always striven serve dur- 
ing those long hard years fascism and 
war. the midst the destruction 
fire and steel the reflections eternal 
beauty created men this earth for 
the delight all mankind, felt the 
heavy burden expiation, but felt 
also its worth. And dreamed—we 
dreamed countries which had known 
how govern wisely and live order- 
ly, industrious, free life. dreamed 
them strong upright sons race 
physically and morally strong. 

Now the war over, and face re- 
covery after many years, vast and 
manysided problem. All can 
limit ourselves conscientiously our 
tasks. And since work with stu- 


dents thought would try give 
glimpse into Italian university life 
today. 

understand the needs Italian 
students one must remember that for 
twenty years fascism had shut out the 
spirit international co-operation and 
all new ideas coming from other lands. 
During these years not even university 
professors were allowed take part 
Congresses abroad unless they were del- 
egated the State. 

Think them, these Italian students, 
house whose doors and windows have 
been walled up. Think them hav- 
ing grown there without seeing 
hearing anything coming from the out- 
side except what the Germans sent in, 
books and magazines Nazi doctrine. 
Now these children are young men, and 
suddenly the wall cleverly erected 
about them tumbles down, the very 
time when life has become disorganized, 
when food and lodging are difficult prob- 
lems, when their only heritage, Italy’s 
treasury beauty, has been large 
extent damaged destroyed. 
world appears before their curious and 
astonished eyes, world whose exist- 
ence beyond artificial barriers many 
knew almost nothing, and the rest won- 
dered vain what life there would 
like. wish that this rough comparison 
might help understanding why 
Italian students are without any experi- 
ence what real university life can be. 
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country which has never known 
any wealth but that its sun, and which 
must learn today the misery war’s 
destruction, students are forced come 
face face with the problems univer- 
sity reform, reform 
than elsewhere university world 
which besides being archaic organiza- 
tion and out step with the reality 
modern times, has also known the rot- 
tenness and sterility brought fascism. 
this world the old were much more 
susceptible fascism than the young, 
whether because ambition blinded their 
eyes and obscured their intelligence, 
desire for calm and order and 
vivre led them follow the general 
trend. 

was this lack understanding and 
social conscience the universities which 
explained the defection teachers and 
the adaption students life which 
was the exact negation the real uni- 
versity 

But only fair add here that 
every Italian university there were pro- 
fessors and students who resisted threats 
and flattery, and succeeded keeping 
faith with their ideal justice and lib- 
erty. with the help this small but 
valiant group that shall reconstruct. 

That our efforts not vain, that 
all aid not rendered useless, ask 
you, ask you, help create the 
new spirit Italian universities. 


Today Italian students are eager 
know this university world which has 
been for long closed They 
would like learn how their comrades 
other countries have solved the prob- 
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lem collaboration between teacher 
and student the various university 
communities, how students’ organiza- 
tions function, what courses are given 
different faculties other countries; 
and they would like very much be- 
come acquainted with the social ideal 
their comrades, especially from the point 
view university reform. 

All this interest university ques- 
tions, already latent Italian students, 
was stimulated and nourished with the 
arrival Italy the delegates the 
European Student Relief Fund, who 
brought with them breath air from 
the outside world. More especially 
Rome, where, all capitals, interna- 
tional relations naturally play impor- 
tant role, the students were glad profit 
from the presence many representa- 
tives the Allied nations and gave 
good account themselves they be- 
gan their activities. They even decided 
recently open new headquarters for 
relations with foreign students under the 
auspices E.S.R.F. may say here that 
certain sense these students form 
the most intellectual group the Uni- 
versity Rome. 

But are interested the corpora- 
tive, well the intellectual life 
the university, and here well note 
the great difference spirit between 
northern and southern universities; for 
Italy, split into two parts which under- 
went different experiences, was divided 
for almost year, and has had some 
recover, especially owing 
lack communications, and feel her 
unity again. must admitted here 
that the idea national student or- 
ganization seems farther than ever from 
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realization. matter fact, such 
national organization (the G.U.F., 
Group University Fasciste) existed 
under the fascist regime, and was the 
only one student organization allowed 
exist. That why national associa- 
tion today looked upon with suspicion 
those who, remembering 
shackles, are afraid new bonds. But 
with time such national organization, 
which once the fear some and 
the desire others, will become real- 
ity. 

the meantime, almost every uni- 
versity other societies have been formed, 
now general students’ organizations, 
now senates, consisting students elect- 
their comrades each department 
the university. Athletic, cultural and 
social groups are forming either 
separate ones. Likewise, university com- 
mittees for student aid have grown 
where the war has sown most victims. 
short, every university students 
are trying solve their problems ac- 
cordance with local tendencies and possi- 
bilities. 

But how much these young people, 
who have never had any experience 
democratic university life, would like 
able take advantage the ex- 
perience their comrades order 
avoid too many false steps, these first 
attempts university organization. 

Quite recently some students the 
University Rome had planned co- 
operative enterprise for the publication 

They had the full support the Rec- 
tor for the printing the texts, but, alas 
the price paper was very high that 
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they did not succeed all their un- 
dertaking. You cannot have books, you 
cannot have course texts, unless you have 
paper, and here begin touch one 
the greatest hardships our students have 
face. 

Scientific books cost five times much 
today they did during the war. Sev- 
eral public and innumerable private li- 
braries were destroyed fire, often 
irreparable loss. Suffice mention 
here one example. All the Historic 
Archives Naples, that say, the 
Kingdom the Two Sicilies, were com- 
pletely destroyed with the burning 
the university. 


these Italian universities, glorious 
with their ancient traditions, all these 
young people now return, resume 
their studies after long years war 
imprisonment. impossible esti- 
mate the exact number, but has been 
put 180,000. the University 
Rome alone 30,000 enrollments are 
reckoned. Among them easy 
recognize those who have lost their 
homes and families and have returned 
the university where they began their 
studies, past which seems now far 
away and part another world, with 
the hope beginning life anew soon 
possible. fed, ill clad, without any 
sort linen, they lodge where they can, 
often public dormitories. These young 
people must manage some means 
other earn that minimum which ab- 
solutely necessary they are live and 
pay their tuition fees. 

Whereas before the war these fees 
amounted 1,000 lire annually, today 
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they have doubled. But these figures are 
not significant, for them must 
added the cost books! Now, one copy 
text anatomy sells Rome for 
13,000 lire, which during the war sold 
for 300. 

The abnormally large number en- 
rollments does not permit students 
become intimately acquainted with their 
professors, who are, one may say so, 
submerged this perpetual flood 
youth. only during the last years 
study when the number greatly di- 
minished, that there gradually formed 
group the best among our students, 
who discover their professors, with 
joy and gratitude they never lose, mas- 
ters thought and life. Students and 
professors Italy have not shared 
common life, for Italians have natu- 
ral tendencies toward collectivism and 
long the easy life the pre-war 
world lasted there was reason 
change. Today, however, destruction 
houses and university buildings quite 


naturally leads them organize new 
systems. Turin and Milan and other 
universities they are engaged inaugu- 
rating student houses fulfill the new 
needs. The greatest obstacles the 
realization these aims is, always, 
the scarcity means available, pri- 
vate resources well subsidies 
from state impoverished dictator- 
ship and war. 

have leaders university re- 
construction and heads student or- 
ganizations those elements that but yes- 
terday refused work with the enemy 
and took part the resistance. These 
young people ask today collaborate 
with students other countries bring 
new life the universities Italy. 
They are aware that the role stu- 
dent must accepted not only privi- 
lege but social duty, performed 
faithfully and intelligently the best 
sons their country can offer, regardless 
the class society which they may 
belong. 


argument needed prove that war bad co-operation good. 
Too often attitudes are controlled emotions. Common sense can 
overbalance thoughtlessness only man makes himself familiar 
with the many stones the international mosaic. Knowledge other 
cultures, the economic aspirations other countries, European ten- 
sions, and Asiastic ambitions are only few the related sub- 
jects that suddenly belong the consciousness every this 
country there longer any room for “foreign” 
Report, Carnegie Corporation New York, 1946. 


Knowing versus Knowing How 


school administrators know; 
other school men know how. 

Institutions which train school ad- 
ministrators emphasize the know, but 
unfortunately, the know how must 
learned trial and error. 

source much chagrin, and 
sometimes embarrassment, university 
placement officials and heads depart- 
ments when their fair-haired boys out 
cum laude the field and wind 
carrying water, fired from the job 
forthwith. 

recall the instance farmer who 
talked some years ago when 
learned that was planning attend 
university. was quite sure that was 
ruining myself. told that was 
“doing fine piece work” there the 
community and would “sure hate 
see ruined them wild-eyed col- 
lege professors.” 

had formed his conclusion from 
too limited experience, course, but 
quite sincere his interest towards 
me. reminded certain indi- 
vidual who had served superintendent 
that school for part term, some 
years before. 

“You know what kind fellow them 
Ph.D.’s are,” said solemnly, and with 
unyielding finality, “they are educated 
fools, and you don’t want one!” 

thought the man mentioned. 
was young man who had spent his 
entire life schoolroom. had 


memorized words and outguessed the 
professors such extent that the uni- 
versity officials had sent him out “with 
honors” and their prayers. doubt 
these well-meaning teachers thought 
they were doing him great service, but 
they were reality perpetrating cruel 
wrong upon him. They failed point 
out him the slight, but tremendously 
important, difference between knowing 
and knowing how. 

The community where this “educated 
fool” superintended was that time 
only recently emerged from the log- 
woods. The people for the most part 
were the sort that spoken “the 
salt the earth” and for whom little 
refining would not amiss. The young 
superintendent, after studying the crop 
urchins that was given him, decided 
that improvement the specie was the 
urgent thing. swung into his work 
with all the zeal and enthusiasm 
Methodist evangelist. remembered 
his tables and kindred statistics; the 
sketches the bugs and the rabbits; his 
Malthus and his Mendel, was cinch 
for man who knew. And had all 
genetics! 

discussed the matter with the vil- 
lage doctor, kindly soul lazy enough 
prefer fishing obstetric high jinks, 
but who found little time for the former 
because the mass-production tenden- 
cies the “salts.” 

“The trouble with these children 
that they are stunted,” the superin- 
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tendent told the doctor, “there are too 
many them family. Why, it’s like 
corn. stalk the hill will produce good 
sound ears corn, but three stalks 
the hill will yield only nubbins.” 

“Son,” the old doctor advised, 
admit the younguns around here ain’t 
nothing write the sidewalk about, 
but considering what the women folks 
have got use fur pattern, think 
they’re doing middling well.” 

“They must learn birth-control,” the 
young superintendent said with Gala- 
had gleam his eye. know what 
best for them, and shall present 
them.” 

The doctor shook his head slowly, 
“If was you, son, I’d just take the 
Janes and Johnnies like they come and 
the best for each one you can. 
wouldn’t worry too much about nubbins. 
People don’t always like told what 
best for them. Then, again, it’s kinda 
hard tell what best for all the people 
all the time.” 

But the young schoolman did not 
listen the man who merely knew how. 
had purpose and rode his 
professional death. shorten this story 
its basic fact-ending, the man who 
knew little how left town hurriedly 
and permanently few feet front 
thoroughly scandalized and much too 
irate husband—one bright blue Novem- 
ber day. 

Some years ago, while serving su- 
perintendent small school system, 
was met the hall one day our 
principal. This principal was self- 
righteous that suffered easily. was 
excessively modest that blushed 
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one wrote improper fraction the 
blackboard. informed that 
had just caught two our high school 
girls smoking. told you before that 
this was some years ago. 

“Actually smoking the building!” 
exclaimed proper horror. asked 
him had done anything about 
and told had been thinking, 
trying decide what action take. 
The problem was further complicated 
the fact that the girls’ mothers bought 
cigarettes for the girls. could tell that 
the principal wanted handle the 
matter for him, and suggested that 
send the girls office. 

One the girls was senior; very 
pretty and very clever girl who was 
ranking fourth class thirty-five. 
The other girl was junior, also good 
student. Neither girl had been dis- 
ciplinary problem. Neither denied the 
offense. Maida, the senior, immediately 
asked thought was wrong for 
friendly manner and told her doubted 
right and wrong. 

“Did you feel that you were doing 
anything wrong?” asked her. 

“Well,” she replied, thought per- 
haps might against the rules the 
school, but didn’t really and truly feel 
like was doing anything wrong.” 

“Then from your point view you 
didn’t anything wrong,” told her. 
“Tt isn’t wrong for you unless you feel 
that wrong. But from the point 
view this school you did wrong. And 
that should tell you, being smart girl, 
that this not matter right and 
wrong.” 
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“Don’t you think girl has the right 
smoke she wants to?” Maida per- 

“Yes,” agreed, think girl has 
the right smoke she wants to, but 
you want personal opinion, which 
may not worth anything you, 
think she should want to! 
not doctor and cannot speak with 
authority concerning the effects nico- 
tine girl’s body, but have notion 
that fingers yellow-stained and nicotine 
the breath robs girl most her 
daintiness and allure. breaks down 
the charm her sheer femininity. You 
may smoke you desire but you must 
pay for burned out glamour. Don’t 
fooled the billboards and the ad- 
vertisements the magazines. Those 
things were cooked merchants who 
want sell cigarettes. Smoking bound 
harden, harshen, and masculinize 
girl the extent that she smokes.” 

Then went point out the 
girls that there were places where nice 
girls can and smoke without losing 
caste socially, but that our community 
was not one those places. made 
plain them that our community would 
not stand for girls smoking our school. 

“There are two things you girls can 
do,” told them. “You can the 
place that will accept your smoking 
you can refrain from smoking here. You 
must readily see that two girls can not 
immediately change the thinking 
community. You will find most un- 
pleasant you try live independently 
custom. were you girls would, 
while Rome, shoot roman candles. 
There you have the real picture, girls, 
and think can trust you work out 
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the proper solution your problem.” 

had more trouble with girls 
smoking that community. 

could easily have become involved 
tried convince the girls that was 
“wrong” for them smoke. 


another time, while serving 
principal grade school, one our 
young teachers ward school was 
made the center yapping-match 
her community. She was young, full 
life, and could get her thinking delight- 
fully out focus times. Her “indis- 
cretions” progressed far that hear- 
ing before the full board education 
was held. She was charged specifically 
with bringing playing cards (jacks and 
jokers and all that sort thing!) 
school and playing cards with the larger 
children during rainy recesses. She was 
also charged with encouraging the little 
tots cut out paper dolls and make 
paper chains—even furnishing scissors 
and paste from her own salary. But the 
real exhibit was the heinous sin 
sending the smaller children home one 
deep snowy Friday afternoon and tak- 
ing the larger children rabbit hunt! 
turned out most successful 
jaunt, too, because rabbit was caught, 
properly barbecued and properly eaten. 

The little girl stood the incrimina- 
tions from one “good” patron after an- 
other until her dark bronze tempera- 
ment could take more. She sprang 
before the fat and smug and entirely 
dumfounded president the board 
education and fairly hissed his moon 
face: 
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true. did it. Furthermore, 
carry matches and spit through 
teeth! I’m tough! What the hell are 
you going about it?” 

Then because for all her big words 
she was still little girl, sick with 
despair and fear, she ran from the room 
into cloakroom cry. allowed her 
moment tear-relief, then went 
talk with her. 

She insisted that she had done real 
wrong and agreed with her, but 
pointed out that she had made rather 
serious mistake. She had not considered 
the community mind when ordering her 
actions. told her that she wanted 
smarter than the fellows and felines 
the other room, could offer her 
immediate and also long-range plan. 
told her back those Backwoods 
Inquisitores and throw herself their 
mercy—that self dainty and 
pretty hers would undoubtedly make 
more definite impression, the men 
least, than all the logic which she 
could command and which they would 
not understand. suggested that she 
admit her “wrong-doing” and promise 
would kind give her another 
chance. (That old American sense 
fair-play—give ’em another chance!) 
knew that the board members were 
this time looking for out; that 
one them knew what should done, 
even what could done. 

The young lady said quite positively 
that she wouldn’t anything 
the kind, and she punctuated her 
“wouldn’ts” with appropriate tossings 
her dark bronze curls. But played 
single string wanting get 
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the best her enemies until she fell. 
She made deliciously sweet convert and 
even her arch tormentor, Uncle Jack 
Liesteir, was the first propose that 
they give her another chance. 

swelled Uncle Jack magnani- 
mously, “will even help her from now 
on.” 

Later talked her about the long- 
range plan. told her that she wanted 
get the parents her side she had but 
warm the little tots, that small 
children respond quickly sincere kind- 
ness and comradeship and that once at- 
tached they would remain loyal her. 
for Uncle Jack, the big cheese the 
territory, she had but into his little 
store each morning her way school 
and ask him what that day, then 

The plan worked beautifully. Uncle 
Jack made point ask the board 
education for Miss Blank each spring 
thereafter until too much moonlight 
something changed the Miss Mrs. 


All school practice the result 
philosophy. The kind philosophy that 
developed will determine the 
ciency the school. The philosophy 
must practicable the school 
remain close the people and serve 
them; must consistent its goal 
reached; must organized and 
attained. 

has been said that good school 
administrator anticipates his major prob- 
lems even before they arise and has his 
solutions mind. This using other 
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words say that the school adminis- 
trator has developed definite philoso- 
phy concerning school practices. 
takes his stand with either the ex- 
tremes, idealism realism, will find 
plenty conflict and may come far 
short social justice his handling 
individual problems. takes the 
pragmatic point view and realizes that 
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thing has worth value only its 
relation its total situation, will find 
his problems easier solve, and will 
more consistent his dealings with 
his people. 

Which merely another way say- 
ing that will have learned the slight, 
but highly important, difference between 
knowing and knowing how. 


have grown great, perhaps because the very isolation 
that many still subconsciously cherish, but will not become 
permanently world-minded merely listening the tales return- 
ing veterans reading newspaper accounts international con- 
ferences. have got learn, and learn have got study. 
shall never move from passive status positive force for peace 
until grow familiar with the rest the world, admire what 
can it, understand what cannot admire, and resolve contribute 
patience and judicious compromise every point friction. And, 
this country does not become positive force for peace, cannot 
endure. National safety can come only the result impressive 
action the part Government through its elected and appointed 
officers. And, American democracy, although the people cannot 
make foreign policy, their conception international responsibility 
bears heavily upon the thinking their 
Report, Carnegie Corporation New York, 1946. 
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For Mother 


LEE RICHARDSON 


vecson 


Where stand her feet there summer stands for 
Forever unbetrayed, forever green. 

Farm animals and orchards early seen, 

And lamplit faces longer see, 


Tall grasses childhood’s vanished land, 

Small brothers pushing through them down the hill, 
father’s bulwark still unfallen; still 

She sees these things, she holds them her hand. 


And while that hand, though withering, touches me, 
And while those eyes, though fading, shine, 
Maternal love’s unquestioning sympathy 

(Sweeter than flower fruit) surely mine, 

summer’s warmth and summer’s shade 
Forever green, forever unbetrayed. 
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Some Implications Aging 
Population 


ITHIN relatively recent years so- 
scientists have come realize 
the significance various “population 
problems” for the specialized disciplines 
political science, economics, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, etc. say now that all 
social “laws” operate the assump- 
tion fairly stable population goes 
without saying. Probably, from one 
point view, the most basic the so- 
cial sciences that the science 
population, for, from the same point 
view, here aspects individual and 
collective interpretation ultimately rest. 
And yet, the science population 
not able really subsist without the rich 
and varied contributions the other 
social sciences, for the relationship ob- 
viously not one priority, but one 
indeed indeterminate relationship. 


While population researchers have 
uncovered whole congeries prob- 
lems which relate the social sciences, 
tending consider only one broad fac- 
tor which has immediate bearing 
social science viewpoints both now and 
the future. refer the following 
problem: the steady increase the 


Commerce, Bureau the Census, Washington, 
D.C., Table and Series P-10, No. 21, Table 


May 1943. 


older-aged segments the population 
the United States. 

half century the median age 
the population the United States has 
increased about one-third, that is, from 
21.4 years 1890 29.0 years 1940. 
While this increase has come about 
gradually, its final effects will none 
the less real. The following chart ex- 
plains the historic increase the median 
age the 


MEDIAN AGES THE POPU- 
LATION THE UNITED 
STATES COLOR: 


1890-1940 
Census All Non- 
Year Classes 
1890 21.4 21.9 17.8 
1900 22.9 23.4 19.7 
24.0 24.4 21.0 
1920 25.2 25.6 22.5 
1930 26.4 26.9 23.5 
1940 29.0 29.5 25.2 


The median age the population 
has increased for many reasons, some 
which may noted without explana- 
tion: increase the acceptance and use 
contraceptives; changes the age 
marriage; increased involuntary 
childlessness; ambition rise the so- 
cial scale; increasing urbanization with 
concomitant decrease the birth rate; 
widespread acceptance and development 
medical science its preventative 
well its curative aspects; increased 
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social services for the aged; and others. 

Most the increase the age the 
population, however, has come about 
because the above mentioned reasons 
have tended lower the birth rate 
terms percentage population and 
has tended lower, the same time, 
the death rate. The decennial percent 
increase the general population has 
actually decreased from 64.0 1650 
The increase the aged segments 
the population best shown the 
data the percentage people 
years age and over since 1880, and 
the estimated percentages 1980:° 


Year Percent 
1880 
1890 
1900 4.1 
1920 4.7 
1930 5-4 
1940 6.9 
1950 
1960 10.2 
1970 11.9 
1980 14.4 


The number people years 
age and over 1930 represented about 
6,634,000; 1940, 9,019,000; 1980, 
the basis prediction, 22,051,000.* 


Resources Planning Board, The 
Problems Changing Population, 1938, 24. 
“Estimated Future Population, Age and 
Sex: 1945 1980,” Series P-3, No. 15, July 23, 
1941, United States Bureau the Census; also, 
“Population,” Series P-10, No. 21, Table 


May 1943- 


*Otto Pollak, “Conservatism Later Ma- 
turity and Old Age,” American Sociological Re- 
view, April 1943. 

*Paul Landis, Population Problems, New 
York, 1943, 298. 
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From the preceding analysis, which 
assumes that conditions general 
sense will remain relatively stable 
supposition which may questioned 
part), apparent that the national 
population will trend toward larger 
and larger number aged persons 
terms both absolute numbers and 
percentage the population. 


This aging the population will (as 
even now does) have far-reaching ef- 
fects the future social life. While 
not all the effects can noted here, 
two will discussed briefly. the 
order which they are presented there 
fects according any set values 
preferences. 

The population may well become 
more conservative. Older persons are 
more conservative than younger. While 
this suggestion has been criticized 
would seem bear thought, for 
there much suggest that the older 
person inclined favor tradition more 
than change. Professor Landis puts it: 
“In culture where the old are given 
normal place social affairs they tend 
This probably more true 
rural areas cultures where greater 
dependence rests upon the aged for the 
transmission agricultural skills, etc., 
than urban cultures where the process 
social interaction more impersonal- 
ized and where there are more channels 
provided the community for the edu- 
cation the young. But, even so, this 
condition infers only modification 
the general rule and does not entirely 
invalidate it. line with this interpreta- 
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tion, Bruce Melvin has seemingly dis- 
covered that the predominance the 
older ages among the farmers New 
York State may account for their more 
conservative tendencies when compared, 
for example, with the younger and more 
radical farmers the Middle West.’ 

Aside from political agitation for old 
age security, there may the offing 
for American political consciousness 
lessening interest problems so- 
cial change, more exactly, deliber- 
ately and politically induced 
changes. too early, naturally, for 
one assume that the reported “con- 
servative swing” which said charac- 
terize current, popular, political opin- 
ion part this phenomenon. 
Moreover, inevitable social “law” 
hereby suggested, there are always 
many exceptions such rules, and some 
chances creating changed picture. 
The suggestion must taken into ac- 
count, however, those who are in- 
terested post-war domestic 
ternational political and economic plan- 
ning. 

nomic changes which, turn, may have 
political repercussions. has been pre- 
viously hinted, the increase the aged 
the population may raise important 
problems the distribution edu- 
cational and social services. The decrease 
the numbers children needing pub- 
lic education comprises fact which 
rather well known educators and 


Melvin, “Age and Sex Distribution 
Relation Rural Behaviour,” Publications 
the American Sociological Society, 
1929. 

Thompson, Population Problems, 
New York, 1942, 291. 
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others. While this decrease may not 
the future affect collegiate education 
this country, may bring the legisla- 
tor, well the educator, new 
problems relating educational pro- 
cedure for elementary schools and, 
considerable degree, for high schools. 

may also that the family be- 
comes smaller size fewer child wel- 
fare services will needed. 

the other hand, with the increase 
the numbers the aged, needs will 
felt and met through political in- 
Social work itself al- 
ready feeling the shift from child wel- 
fare the problems the aged—this 
especially cities. The very fact de- 
mands for old age security may raise 
problem deep economic and political 
significance, already part has 
done. Professor Thompson estimates: 
“If assume that 75% the people 
over need pensions $500 year 
ensure decent living, the sum needed 
for this purpose 1930 would have 
been $3,317,000,000; but, 1980 
would rise $8,600,000,000, although 
the total population would larger 
less than 

The factor increased social serv- 
ices for the aged may also hand 
hand with extension adult educa- 
tion, especially leisure time remains 
large concern now does, and 
if, with shrinking manpower reserve 
for industry, there need for re-educa- 
tion the aging for shifting vocational 
opportunities. There this time 
valid estimate the money which 
would necessary introduce and de- 
velop adult education for such large 
part the population. 
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line with the probably increased 
demand for educational and social serv- 
ices for the aged, and the public budget- 
ary problems which such program 
would entail, there also the matter 
wide-scaled re-adjustments industry. 
According Bird, the period great- 
est human achievement the ages 
45.° While achievement varies 
considerably different fields activ- 
ity, nevertheless, true that the aged 
person can scarcely fitted into many 
parts the modern, industrial economy. 
may that employers will com- 
pelled realign their hiring practices 
take this population factor into ac- 
count. Moreover, the increased impor- 
tance the aged may constitute some- 
what new economic problem regard 


Bird, Social Psychology, New York, 
1940, Chapter 12. 
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“needed commodities.” That is, the 
economy this country may undergo 
some change meeting the consumers’ 
needs changing age population. Such 
economic re-adjustments certainly would 
expressed political ways. 

top these concerns, remains the 
problem taxation, point which the 
economic disequilibrium may find its 
outlet. question two will suffice 
bring mind the economic and politi- 
cal meaning taxation: How can such 
population and economy support such 
large number aged persons? 
whom should the burden 
tion rest, not the aged? youth? 
industry? the wealthy? these 
questions one may find the core 
ical movements, some which are al- 
ready born, but many which may 
seen around the corner the immediate 
future. 


lief necessary order preserve the quality the open mind. 
toleration not become nihilism, comviction not become 
dogmatism, criticism not become cynicism, each must have 
something the permission the publishers 
from Paul Buck and others: “General Education Free Society.” 


Harvard University Press. 
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Swan-Song from the Ex-director the 
Education Subcommission Allied 


Control 


Apologia for Report That Personal 
and Philosophical 


Since retirement from the Di- 
rectorship the Educational Sub-com- 
mission coincides with the dropping 
“control” from the title, and perhaps 
from the function, the Commission, 
perhaps not inappropriate render 
final accounting somewhat different 
from the detailed monthly reports (re- 
cent ones which bring the Subcom- 
mission’s operations adequately up-to- 


This official report was written (late 1944) 
the Allied Control Commission was passing 
from governmental power into body ad- 
visory the Italian State. being published, 
for its historical significance, the Allied Com- 
mission goes out existence, with the signing 
the Italian peace Editor. 

*In particular educators must theorists 
well practical men, and must both 
the same time. separate the theoretical and 
the practical one the oldest indoor, and one 
the newest outdoor, sports mankind, 
which the military not immune. seems 
many make theory more clear and practice 
more decisive. But demand mere results, just 
like that, never get the results you want 
education. Such separation education is, indeed, 
for the most part impossible; and the appearance 
there mostly specious and not infrequently 
deceitful. Every textbook and each classroom 
exercise theory embodied, and every pedagogi- 
cal syllogism educational brochure the gesta- 
perpetrated childhood. Every university 
dream that passing one that coming 
birth.” this medley crystallized theory, 
what the child brings the school with him 
culture drowns out what the teacher says 
practice, unless the teacher says the same. 


date). the monthly report the work 
educational colleagues bulks large, 
for they after all who the work. 
here own part looms somewhat 
(work done Headquarters “the 
thick thin things”), because 
has been privilege oversee with 
eye strategy the conditions under 
which the educational specialists operate. 
This final report will, therefore, con- 
centrate upon the period director- 
ship and will intend present certain 
high lights the Subcommission’s his- 
tory, some conspectus the problems 
faced and how faced, with prospects 
progress, otherwise, now discernible 
Italian skies. shall allow myself 
more leeway than usual, for soldiers who 
like are also specialists civil affairs 
must operate roomier perspective 
than the strictly military 

hazard these observations, there- 
fore, legacy personal and philosophi- 
cal fellow-directors Subcommissions 
and other specialists who may in- 
terested the inwards action (while 
performing the outwards duty), doing 
thus them would wish done 
were they concluding their work with 
this Allied Commission. the history 
the unique Allied Control Commis- 
sion written, and written clairvoy- 
antly from the inside, such self-assess- 
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ments from all directors would probably 
prove valuable. any rate, risk and 
begin with tribute not only other 
directors this pioneer enterprise but 
also the Allied nature which ren- 
ders conspicuously pioneer. The not 
infrequent tension between across the 
national lines—why deny the obvious 
gloss over the foregone?—has least 
often kept from the doldrums; and 
for one have always believed, and 
away believing, that whatever have 
done for Italy, the fact that 
British and Americans have done 
together greater consequence the 
world. 


Certain High Lights the History 


only slightly more than year 
ago when the AMG educational work 
began Sicily with only one staff mem- 
ber, with little advance planning and 
enlisted civilian aid. only 
slightly under year ago that arrived 
Sicily from North Africa Director 
Education and (then) Fine Arts and 
Monuments. first act was, out 
deference his grass-roots experience, 
volunteer become Deputy the 
British officer already few weeks 
the ground (Lt. Col. George Gayre) 
second act was propose him and 
General McSherry the independence 

*From the eupeptic manners one our 
officers, General Joyce, then Chief Cornmissioner 
ACC, got the misimpression that the Sub- 
commission was bent making Italian Educa- 
tion over certain American mold. had pre- 
viously assured General McSherry, North 
Africa, that Director knew was not God, 
and that, consequently, did not propose 
single season try straighten Italy’s old 


Leaning Tower Learning—but only clear 
the poison ivy fascism. 
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Fine Arts and Monuments; and 
third act was advise against the ac- 
ceptance honorary degrees from Ital- 
ian universities educational officers 
who controlled them. 
were accepted (and the advice was ig- 
nored). fourth act was deliver 
(save for frustrating 
tween little “Cub” airplane and big 
storm cloud that day—November 
1943—enveloping all the central high- 
lands Sicily) address the opening 
our first institution higher learning 
all Italy, the ancient University 
Catania. did not allow myself ac- 
cept honorary degree from Catania 
from any other Sicilian university.) 

Though the Educational Subcom- 
mission has during the year grown from 
one maximum of) fifteen officers, 
three enlisted men (at Headquarters), 
and not few Italian civilian employees, 
the endeavor has been constant, far 
influence could make it, work 
ourselves out work nursing Ital- 
ian Ministry National Education 
(now called the Ministry Public In- 
struction) into being and into strength 
sufficient take the task from our not 
unwilling but still foreign hands. 

was personal good fortune 
from the beginning the officer 
directly charge our relations with 
the Italian Government (ACC dis- 
tinct from AMG). went Brindisi 
the initial days ACC when some 
friction had unfortunately developed, 
largely fanciful between 
our own high ACC command and the 
Education Subcommission and when 
friction was being rapidly engendered 
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between this Subcommission and the 
Italian Undersecretary for Education, 
because our precipitate expectations 
immediate results. Before the previous 
misunderstanding had been cleared, but 
not before good relations were estab- 
lished with the Italian Undersecretary 
for Education, was called the Eu- 
ropean Theatre and was asked London 
assume advance charge Education 
for Germany. Out deference special- 
ized function and with respect for 
agreement with British Opposite 
Italy, who himself wished the German 
post, presently and gladly returned 
Italy, after laying certain foundation 
stones for the prospective German ven- 
ture. This trip consumed most Decem- 
ber and all January. arrived back 
Italy February, 1944, the time 
the transfer Headquarters Naples 
from Palermo (AMG) and Salerno 
from Brindisi (ACC). once assumed 
the directorship the Educational Sub- 
commission, both AMG and ACC, 
living Salerno with the Italian Gov- 
ernment but commuting weekly 
Naples, whence our 


Finding the tension between this 
Subcommission and the Italian Under- 
secretaryship renewed absence and 
grown indeed into such paralyzing pro- 
portions that energy was being wasted 
trying force the Undersecretary’s 
resignation, made first act effort 
toward the renewal friendly relations. 
make the grounds this desired 
renewal safe, however, anticipated 
first personal meeting with the Under- 
secretary with letter stern enough 
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break relations make renewed 
friendliness substantial. That letter was 
addressed the improvement our 
external relations. 

even worse situation had arisen 
touching our internal relations with 
colleagues other Subcommissions. 
Educational officers were now taking 
honorary degrees from the universities 
which they controlled. Others were also 
accepting such honors, but only educa- 
tional officers were boasting about the 
“achievement,” citing official report 
the time the number honorary 
degrees received evidence the 
esteem which were held and 
indices our educational success 
Sicily. Not only had this brought educa- 
tion into certain disrepute among ACC 
but had caused still other 
officers, and cynically enough times 
the very ones who disdained for the 


imitate our example: “to 


get theirs while the getting was good.” 
second act, therefore, submitted 
recommendation which resulted the 
stoppage (permanently, hope, spite 
weakening the resolution now 
and then, here and there) the practice 
our own AMG-ACC organization and 
Allied units. 

General Mason MacFarlane’s con- 
sequent order forbidding ACC officers 
accept such honors helped restore 
our educational effort reputation for 
disinterestedness the administration 
schools; and prevented any scandal 
from breaking around the heads edu- 
cators, scandal broke all but broke 
outside ACC. (Ugly stories have gone 
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the rounds, which, even had they been 
less true than they were, would have 
nevertheless damaged our Allied repu- 
tation, stories threats requisition 
university buildings, promises de- 
requisition them, putrid coins ex- 
change the black market academic 
honors.) Our previous high stand this 
trivial but crucial matter has now been 
after late weakening that 
could have raised gentle blackmail from 
the night-shift back-room barter the 
day-shift the Higher Learning 
Italy. Experience has seemed show 
that the door honors must not left 
even slightly ajar, unless wish, what 
men honor cannot really desire, 
low-brow traffic these high-brow 
things. 


Three Ministers One imistry 


Turning the Italian Govern- 
ment(s), major concern, single 
year have seen officially enacted sort 
Hegelian pedagogical dialectics the 
National Ministry for Education. Un- 
dersecretary (and then Minister) Gio- 
vanni Cuomo was the initial “thesis,” 
Minister Adolf Omodeo the intervening 
and Minister Guido 
Ruggero the present “synthesis.” have 
never counted business complain 
the nervous dynamics this Italian 
state. started from nearly nothing 
that had change become some- 
thing, the much more than something 
which now Cuomo was old and 
tired, but tolerant and shrewd—and did 
well nothing the nothing that was 
done the first inevitable flounder- 
ing toward cabinet under Badoglio. 
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Omodeo was truth his antithesis. 
was younger and dynamic; was im- 
perious and precipitate; but was un- 
yielding and characterful. (In friends 
call “character,” enemies “stub- 
bornness.”) Ruggero for fact the 
fine synthesis the two. full 
strategy but without guile; patient 
and conciliatory; but also resolute 
decision and frictionless operation. 
have learned about life and education 
from them all, the accompaniment 
eager curiosity and high amusement. 
All have been able men and patriots, 
and each has furthered ways appropri- 
ate the season political ebb and flow 
the growth responsibility the res- 
toration Italian education. Not 
complain, but accept and turn 
use—that has been the policy without. 


Four Losses from One Subcommission 


10. Within the Subcommission, the 
spirit has been not dissimilar: large ac- 
ceptance and generous quittance. With 
regret but without repining, have 
within short half-year released from 
Education four the ablest officers that 
have served any Subcommission. Three 
were and are personal friends; all four 
them professional colleagues in- 
tegrity and high spirits. The policy, 
however, has steadily been not let 
personal friendship professional pride 
doom the educational part talents that 
were more needed for the good the 
whole, and let officers themselves have 
the larger say where lay their 
happier and deeper 

11. Some these, with stubborn 
possessiveness all these, men might 
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conceivably have been held the Edu- 
cation Subcommission. Grieved, let 
them gladly. difficult sustain 
jealousy the face function, and 
there great compensation 
thought that duty well destruction 
global. Moreover, there remains still 
technically the service Education 
Italy round dozen able, energetic, 
well-trained, young educators each serv- 
ing still what still chooses and serving 
far may where now prefers 
serve. keep not always possess, 
and order not invariably effect. 
Even the army, the voluntary way, 
sustained the consultative manner, 
not infrequently the wiser course. 
least upon such conviction have acted 
Director the Education Subcom- 
mission. 

12. myself thought last 
apply the same rule: the larger function 
self-determined. When saw own 
use the organization pass its peak, 
thought ought let myself the 
ticklish work democratizing gifted 
German P.O.W.s the U.S.A. that 
better men than might have their 
chance maximum service field 
limited opportunities for advancement. 
therefore indited proper authority 
request, giving the “real” rather than 
merely “good” reasons for 
retirement from the directorship. 


Estimates Success and Hedgings 
gainst Failure 


13. The commingling success and 
failure our past, sets limits opti- 
mism for the future education 
Italy. touching our successes, could 
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not have picked better educational col- 
leagues than were handed me, and 
enlisted men have fully measured 
the very high quality enlisted men 
ACC whole. respect for both 
enlisted men and commissioned person- 
nel would compensate with the psychic 
income esteem for failure get 
for both groups the tangible promotions 
they have each and all now fully earned. 
fellow-directors have helped 
more than have helped them the 
elaboration and implementation com- 
mon policy. Moreover, directors 
jointly could hardly have been more 
fortunate than have been our im- 
mediate leaders, the two Vice-Presidents 
our Administrative Section. The 
Right Honorable, the Viscount Stansgate 
was common consent unique; and 
Brigadier Upjohn fairly won the suc- 
cession Stansgate his own admir- 
able work the adroit Director our 
Legal Subcommission. have always 
felt myself the presence 
facto well jure superior when 
have stood before either them. Such 
feeling makes for morale the job 
itself, and facilitates the collection 
memory the unearned increments 
service. Both together conduce 
mism expectation. 

14. Expectation is, however, properly 
tutored events. Whereas education 
among the most positive things, 
worked under negative mission Italy 
and through difficulties insurmountable 
save the time-span The 
physical difficulties may taken for 
granted, for was war; and even 
educators were Italy primarily 
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help fighting men win the war. The cam- 
paign had blighted Italy from end 
end, devastating school buildings, with 
all other buildings, impoverishing the 
people, unrooting families, ruining trans- 
portation, lowering morale, and addling 
hope. The best that can said for our 
success against such difficulties—and 
enough say—is that with unwonted 
speed was brought about every area 
liberated that child remained di- 
vested educational opportunities 
through any acts our omission nor 
was subjected wrong school influences 
through any acts our commission. Our 
monthly reports make clear successively 
what did, who did it, and how much 
was done, restore such normal educa- 
tional opportunities war the North 
permitted. They make clear also what 
did, who did it, and how much was 
done, guarantee, revision texts 
and purging teachers, that the wrong 
things would not taught. 

15. undertook little, however, 
and achieved less, effect the teaching 
precisely right things. Our mission, 
repeat, was negative: came Italy 
destroy fascism, not this time officially 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” 
Not only was there immediate reaction 
the part the highest authorities 
Italy—ecclesiastical, civil, pedagogical, 
and military—against positive demo- 
cratic program education, but more 
effectively Mr. Cordell Hull Wash- 
ington early put the official quietus 
pedagogical positivity. “It would un- 
wise,” said the American Foreign Secre- 
tary, “for this government undertake 
apply, much less impose, foreign 
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[and that means American] education 
program for the placement American 
teachers the schools those countries, 
for the preparation text-books 
the United States for use such 
schools.” (In terms policy, Italy was 
always the way being “liberated 
country,” even initial fact was 
conquered country.) But was anthro- 
pology rather than bureaucracy which 
effectively kept our program negative. 
Schools require teachers, 
cannot teach democracy until they are 
taught democracy. requires gener- 
ation make teachers who can, they 
can, re-make society. 

16. Since, Mr. Justice Holmes has 
said, “historical continuity with the past 
not virtue, only necessity,” each 
country must find its own way from its 
history its goal. democracy means 
something different each land, can- 
not commanded one another. 
cannot even defined one for the 
other. Its opposite, however, can 
identified and checked that the lines 
growth may both indigenous and 
the right direction. this sense, and 
the final sociological sense, the nega- 
tive policy the safe policy education. 
Italy not yet democratic, nor has its 
educational system been itself democra- 
tized. Our greatest influence 
regard not anything have com- 
manded (save only have com- 
manded fascism expunged from the 
schools), but what have commended 
Italian educators our own example. 
This has been the strategy back 
own policy conciliation from the be- 
ginning: that did not conciliate, 
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would annihilate our influence be- 
fore began. This principle caution 
led permitting Cuomo leeway 
dealing with politically suspect prov- 
veditore through whom Cuomo had 
work Brindisi when himself had 
“Undersecretary” nor any secretary 
giving Omodeo much rope his 
strident demands for immediate exami- 
nations all schools that when some 
examinations were given, Omodeo was 
compromising with Ruggero the 
same subject. acknowledged the 
rightness Omodeo’s principle ex- 
amination but wanted, thought, re- 
main popular not giving any them 
this year. Under pressure for im- 
mediate token payment upon ultimately 
right principles, retorted: “It cannot 
done, but course you may order 
ordering between you and me; for 
order not effect this professional 
field. understand the poverty power 
human culture. will put our courier 
service your disposal, and you your- 
self will name the maximum that can 
achieved our thus working together.” 
That hour marked the beginning com- 
plete between us, well 
the beginning restoration in- 
tegrity state examinations. led me, 
finally and recently, pour oratorical 


held staff meeting his presence 
illustrate how conciliation might achieved 
through mutual accommodation. observed that 
such compromise methods might work America, 
but that-in Italy one must stern. was 
stern. longer Minister. 
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oil the troubled academic straits be- 
tween Rome and Sicily. association 
University Professors Rome had 
published stinging criticism certain 
AMG educational acts Sicily, which 
the professors charged removed not 
few good university positions the 
island from national competition. This 
criticism the Sicilians resented, particu- 
larly the insinuation that they them- 
selves had left Allied authorities 
ignorance Italian law and custom 
such matters. Two the three Sicilian 
university rectors came all the way 
Rome with blood their eyes and 
voluble cry for justice. letter was 
written, after consultation with the Min- 
ister Public Instruction, which re- 
turned the Sicilians happily their 
homes and did not leave the Roman 
professors entirely unassuaged. The let- 
ter was addressed the Minister but 
was for the Roman professors, and was 
read them collectively eloquent, 
extemporaneous, translations none 
other than the fine and fiery Sicilian 
Rector, Martino Messina. Those who 
have appreciation for the finer things 
life and sound, having once tingled 
their foundations under the reverbera- 
tions Sicilian oratory, may allowed 
sigh that they were not present. The 
English original, believe it, poor 
substitute for the translation, albeit oral 
and 

17. thought has steadily been: 
that war permits little that positive 
done the delicate field educa- 
tion but puts full temptation before edu- 
cators act make the positive 
permanently impossible; that resist 
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the temptation play power 
play for time reorient Italy after the 
and that, other conditions favoring, 
may presently (exchanging books, 
students, teachers, and certainly ideas) 
come among Italian scholars take the 
place affection long held Germany. 
single sentence irate American 
Regional Commissioner, who castigated 
for not talking big he: “When 
have the power, needn’t talk big; 
and when haven’t dasn’t.” 


Church and State—and Education 


18. The same prudent caution and 
high consideration led also the policy 
collaboration with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. fair perspective, our actual 
relations with the Church have been 
harmonious throughout directorship. 
True, the over-dynamic and the over- 
ambitious can always complicate 
cate relations equilibrium. There 
have, for instance, been fishermen who 
the name the Church have now and 
then muddied our waters with fears, 
hopes, gossips. This was made easy 
the curious fact that non-Catholics 
were from the beginning put charge 


the sake the record, did length 
appeal for official investigation our im- 
partiality the premises—and secured complete 
exoneration the matter. appeal was directed 
not against the Church but toward awakening the 
War Department its ancient sense duty 
its officers the field. Sacerdotal gossip given 
the State Department had, through sort lat- 
eral osmosis, reached the War Department—to 
accorded undue influence seemed the 
field. 

further word here may disclose our larger 
solicitude for both the Roman Church and the 
Italian State. Neither our head nor our heart has 
been left unengaged our dual responsibility. 


education Catholic land. But our 
charter had nothing with sectarian- 
ism and our duty soldiers was too 
clear allow swerved from 
justice innuendo provocation.* 
the Church, its strength, this meant 
observing with fidelity the maximum 
advantage which the Fascist State had 
guaranteed (though not always ob- 
served) the Lateran Treaty and the 
accompanying Concordat. meant pro- 
tecting the Church’s monopoly re- 
ligious instruction both primary and 
secondary schools, and aiding the 
Church’s own schools far equality 
treatment permitted. the State, 
its weakness, meant maintaining its 
voice standards instruction and its 
circumspection over examinations, and 
protecting the universities their hard- 
won and long-maintained freedom from 
sectarian influence. Democracy, 
its virtue, meant strengthening the 
claim and habit freedom against all 
pressure groups competing for mo- 
nopoly upon education. Our success 
this delicate field, which would ap- 
pear some providential, was, more 
modestly speaking, indicated advance 
the fact that the minimum our 
duty, internationally defined, was up- 
hold during the period our interim 
sovereignty the maximum advantage 
diplomatically wrested the Church 
from Fascism. Moreover, would have 
made sense all for fail ap- 
propriate fully possible the influ- 
ence the greatest Agency Order 
perhaps earth, when the primary job 
military government keep order 
among conquered Beyond this 
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ordinary prudence, were privileged 
the Italian premises leave 
statesmen and religion itself God. 

19. Such has been our policy, for bet- 
ter for worse, patience with nega- 
tive mission order that the positive 
might, its own time, more fully come 
flower. Now that our days “con- 


the peculiar function democratic agents 
maintain first the schools and then through 
the schools means accommodation between 
the Right and the Left given culture. 
one could have been blind this high obligation 
Italy. All Italians accord the Church first honor 
Agency Order. Not all accord honor 
Agency Progress. Churchmen’s own dis- 
trust the Church this latter regard (anti- 
clericalism Italy course churchly not 
anti-churchly matter) makes possible for 
another agency bid for the reputation 
representing Progress. 

Communism has growing prestige this 
very point Italy. would unfortunate 
these two indispensable ideals got separated 
any future Italian division function. Both 
the Catholic Church and the Russian State are 
our allies against Nazism; and are solicitous, 
far may without presumption, mediate 
between our friends, both the Right and the 
Left, doubly solicitous since democrats are 
devotees both ideals: Order and Progress, 
Progress and Order. educators from free 
lands indeed are custodians technique for 
gaining the one without forfeiting the other. 
Americans are, not unlike the British, for orderly 
change, which spells Progress; but are for 
through evolutionary means, letting liberty, 
the English poet says, “settle down from precedent 
precedent.” Anglo-Americans have indeed 
discovered and established technique swinging 
from Right Left, and from Left Right, with- 
out liquidating the Center swing. Through 
our respect for constitution and our patience 
abide parliamentary processes, have truth 
the very principle revolu- 
tion” and have thus our own lands made Order 
dynamic and Progress peaceful. educators 
are daily habituated home the process 
letting this social environment seep into the souls 
our students until the schools themselves 
tions Order, 

All this and more has informed this our 
dual solicitude educators Italy. 
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trol” are over Italian territory, 
happily over, the period 
for democracy need not far off. Con- 
ciliation bears its richest fruit when all 
possibility coercion past. Since 
can now give advice alone, our 
more likely have its full effect, 
negativity prudently endured may now 
give birth wiser and roomier posi- 
tivity. 

20. One way indeed which this out- 
come may begin implemented 
hand. The progressive demilitarization 
our educational work Italy, now 
logical and prudent step, will not 
itself enough. Fortunately this Sub- 
commission has hand 
Major Carleton Washburne, now 
happily made Acting Director, subse- 
qualification for subserving these posi- 
tive ends. should left Civil- 
ian Adviser Education and when 
the military phase completely liqui- 
dated, and should left long 
possible counsel the Italian Govern- 
ment how educationally travel the 
road, the long road, toward democracy 
[now with the State Department such 
capacity Milano]. Washburne 
persona grata the 
Public Instruction. has had the 
widest experience Italy: from 
Sicily Rome; from Headquarters 
Deputy Director and now Acting Direc- 
tor every Region far occupied. 
has mastered the language. has initi- 
ated the revision textbooks and has 
overseen the transfer the Ministry 
the massive printing program texts. 
has helped form all the important 
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commissions and serving adviser 
all alike, whether they Ministerial 
Subcommissional. has stimulated and 
initiated strategic program for translat- 
ing into Italian few the best educa- 
tional books, British, American and Rus- 
sian. brings all these enterprises 
not only the practical experience long 
superintendence forward-looking 
school system America (Winnetka) 
but also firsthand knowledge the 
schools many lands France, 
Germany, Russia, China, Japan, and five 
the South America Republics). 
free undertake this work; highly 
acceptable for this work; superbly 
equipped for this work. “This work”— 
let one ever doubt—is the task which 
our peoples both our democratic home- 
lands expected us, and expect us, 
order stop the recurrence 
war, least from this fascist source-land. 
This task, however—and let there 
false claims about it—on which 
have been able little arm 
the military the stern business help- 
ing win the war. 

21. would not fair, however, 
our own sustained efforts left the 
impression that, arm the military 
and under the limitations stated Mr. 
Hull, have been able nothing 
for democracy Italy. have done 
something, indeed more than merely 
something. pays remember that 
bottom they also serve democracy who 
only stop its crucifixion. 
earliest Sicilian days stopped the 
cist) award scholarships children 
large families and restored awards 
the basis quality, not quantity. 
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have settled policy weeded fascist 
propaganda out the textbooks without 
putting counter-propaganda in; and, 
lately, collaboration with the Minis- 
try, have dimmed the textbook praise 
the eclipsed ruling house without propa- 
gandizing against monarchy insti- 
tution. And all the while, against un- 
heard practical difficulties printing, 
have maintained ever accelerating 
stream books and supplies the 
schools (now running into the millions 
textbooks and notebooks). have 
purged from the teaching and adminis- 
trative personnel all schools the most 
offensive the fascist, enfreeing teach- 
ers long ground down with fear, restor- 
ing their places those persecuted 
the regime, discriminating all the while 
best could degrees guilt among 
the all but universally guilty, and show- 
ing circumspect mercy the continuous 
claims injured innocence. have 
abolished malodorous university chairs 
without establishing their stead chairs 
sanctified with our own sweet scent. 
have worked harmoniously with success- 
sive Ministries toward lessening 
(Italian) decree the totalitarian central- 
ization Italian education: have now 
achieved the election university rec- 
tors and deans, have freed faculties 
call them men their own un- 
tramelled choosing, have seen lifted the 
ban against foreign professors, and lately 
are witnessing every level educa- 
tion the abolition that fascist device 
academic favoritism, the “commando” 
privilege the Ministry. Most all, 
and all the while, have done what- 
ever have done through methods 
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consultation and atmosphere 
democratic reasonableness, make right 
procedures speak where commands 
authority would not carry beyond the 
echo the hour. 

22. spite, however, what could 
properly done under our mission, and 
has been done us, even the negative 
job abolishing fascism does depend 
the long run upon the affirmative task 
teaching democracy. 

the larger hope, grows out 
different estimate the deeper forces 
that must overborne before Italian 
education can become decently demo- 
cratic. symptomatic these forces, 
let put flatly that the standard 
sociological conviction Italy this 
twentieth century still that thorough- 
going distinction must made fact, 
and implemented education, between 
“the governing class” and “the 
know, least America, that 
did not each generation recruit the 
so-called governing class from the 
people, could not make dent upon 
the enormous number 
quired pluralistic society for indus- 
try, for religion, for education, for 
government. think have demon- 
strated the world that whatever dis- 
tinction made between them dis- 
tinction without dependable biological 


recent educational pronouncement from 
Signore Croce’s Liberal party opens, for example, 
with this tell-tale sentence: “The task the 
schools twofold: first, the diffusion primary 
instruction throughout all the classes the 
population and, second, the preparation the 
ruling class.” 
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and lasting fact distinction conveni- 
ence alone, transcended action 
each generation anew. But this Italian 
error only symbolic deeper causes 
operating confuse and retard demo- 
cratic hope. 

24. Let now state clearly 
can these larger conditions which stand 
the way of, and must somehow 
overcome make effective for Italy, 
democratic education. our words 
seem wander widely, our mind but 
following the argument 
where leads, the multifarious factors 
that condition democratic 

25. The first condition (hereafter 
psychological, and involves the re- 
nunciation the “barbarism glory.” 

26. The second (hereafter II) 
political, and involves the self-discipline 
political parties into prudence and 
individual partisans into sportsmanship. 

27. The third condition (hereafter 
III) economic, and involves outside 
aid initially, but eventually must become 
inside job, the delicate job organic 
balancing human and material re- 
sources, the adjustment population 
policy rather than the reverse. 


Renunciation the Barbarism 


Glory 


28. Italy land glitter with 
history garishness. Framed Nature 
wanton thrusting herself like 
leg saucily into the sea, she has the stage 
setting clear air floodlighted 
glorious sun. Even her constellations 
night seem flung for vanity across 
the firmament some gaudily adver- 
tised planetarium. Her sons love the 
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gesture greatness, with without the 
fact, and her daughters seem feel 
deeper mission than applaud the 
masculine gesture—and appreciation 
replenish the earth. Nor has been 
significantly different with Italy the 
past. Mussolini was means alone, 
though was extreme, exploiting 
the psychological fact, this weakness for 
grandeur. looking her history, 
passed what could but usually 
not found, Italy’s gentler past, passed 
demon virile and fierce. With motiva- 
tion thus seduced, what wealth 
iniquity his same Italy’s past affords! 
Here land, old culture, whose 
primitive myth its own origin— 
Romulus and Remus—begins murder, 
passes through fratricide into treachery 
against near neighbor, and glamorizes 
its chronic fecundity with ancient tale 
rape converted into legality 
mythological tour force. Not even 
against Fascism were fair remark 
all this—for what old nation does not 
carry from primitive times some literary 
remnants the barbarism 
were not for the recurrent glorification 
this rotten motif from Caesar 
Mussolini, theme that obviously lies 
not far beneath the surface either day 
night dreams Italians. Rationaliz- 
ing his own barbaric thirst for pillage 
upon any neighbor weak enough in- 
vite with impunity, Mussolini proudly 
displayed popular applause from the 


dare not lift his hand any elementary 
school Italy, salute wave, unless wishes 
shower the stiff fascist greeting. Children, 
like adults, course give what they have. 
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Balcony this gem: “Fascism rejects pro- 
fessions affection, and 
though living the community civil- 
ized peoples, looks into their eyes 
watchfully and such 
calculating vainglory all men easily be- 
come Carthaginians and all women Sa- 
bines. Where the national subconscious 
thus abolishes international standards 
order escape the stigmata moral 
illegitimacy, there are left inevitable 
legacy great difficulties the establish- 
ment governmental legitimacy itself. 
And education, both vocational and 
cultural, became Italy, far Mus- 
solini with popular backing could pervert 
it, but glorification the will power, 
rather than the natural piety which 
might help sublimate the inevitable 
power drives 

29. Let one think this spirit was 
exhausted Fascism, invented 
Fascism. the heaviest single fact 
because the oldest and the deepest which 
education must reckon with Italy. 
Even her monuments spirituality de- 
pend disproportionately for effect upon 
the garishness gold and silver and 
upon the prestige outwardness, be- 
getting turn externality devo- 
tion, the strange mixture power and 
piety that could publicly proclaim from 
the Vatican that Mussolini, the tyrant, 
was man sent Providence.” 

30. Democratic 
thrive Italy save this barbarism 
glory gets transformed sublimated. 


II. The Moral Discipline Politics 


31. Italy’s traditional genealogy 
virtue can indeed made plausibly 
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read like Old Testament calendar 
Vice: National Glory begat personal 
Pride, and Pride begat moral Conceit, 
and Conceit begat political Intolerance, 
and Intolerance begat civic lethargy, 
where indeed did not beget Squard- 
ristism, which turn begets the lethargy 
cynicism. The calendar Virtue, 
the other hand, old but thorny 
annal. starts with the hardest all 
moral discoveries, the discovery that 
natural for men disagree and that 
disagreement goes deeper and deeper 
with the growth honesty and intelli- 
gence. The more intelligent, indeed, 
men become the more they differ with 
one another; and the more honest they 
are, the more stead they set thew 
differences. Such seems fair rendering 
the annals man, i.e., the history 
factionalism. men set sufficient stead 
their differences, they will either kill 
one another off insufferable sectarians 
will invent way save the differ- 
ences. When men stop killing each other 
and simply agree disagree, what they 
agree more important thereafter 
than what they disagree about. And what 
METHOD SETTLING DISAGREEMENTS. 

32. That democracy. 

the method can only get well 
enough established the sentiments 
people, can save national unity and 
make that unity more rich the very 
variety its beliefs about art, 
religion, economics. This method com- 
promise presupposes individual integrity 
support and rewards integrity with 
security. But presupposes something 
else: political parties. 
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The tendency honest men 
divide and divide, purge and 
purge, until solid core found, 
coterie the completely like-minded. 
Whoever has sincerely sought it, knows, 
however, how hard find. Schism 
calls for schism and purge begets purge 
until, like peeling onion find its 
core, one left last with only scent, 
and bad scent that, the malodorous- 
ness pure egoism. 

35. The other way start with 
difference inherent and learn toler- 
ate all sorts personal and small-group 
beliefs that such units will not feel 
themselves jeopardized any generous 
gestures they may make the direction 
common action. Men enjoy the luxury 
generosity when they not fear its 
price the sacrifice necessities. 
The final necessities men are not 
only food and drink but honest beliefs 
and sincere feelings. These must not 
sacrificed; but the only way save 
them without sacrificing lives the crea- 
tion and toleration like-minded 
groups: groups which one can join when 
pleases and leave when wishes. 
Such like-minded groups are made 
men whose minds have been enlarged, 
not narrowed, the very process 
likemindedness. these 
tical, religious, cultural—are too many, 
common action too little meet the 
needs nation’s life. they narrow 
themselves down one, then 
tarianism too total sustain indispen- 
sable variety thought and subsequent 
self-correction. 

36. Politically, Italy has started well, 
better than was reasonable expect. Six 
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parties are not too many begin with, 
especially subsequent movement 
the direction coalition. The demo- 
cratic danger about equally great from 
defect excess parties. Two the 
minimum; six perhaps the maximum; 
three would probably the optimum. 
Within some such limits, quantity less 
important than quality. This quality 
moral nature: the recognition that 
common action can and must achieved 
without the sacrifice un-common be- 
liefs and private sentiments. religion 
which practices well preaches that 
life consisteth not goods but gener- 
ous thoughts and feelings can in- 
estimable political value. the great 
democracies have tended, sometimes 
charged, make religion their own 
processes, including their toleration 
each other’s contradictory faiths, then 
testimonial the extreme difficulty 
finding such religion among the historic 
contenders for the name. But whether 
homegrown revealed, such religion 
can both sustain and sustained 
democratic political institutions. 
only where party leaders can compromise 
issues without compromising themselves 
that party life productive democ- 
racy. Democracy cannot live without 
parties (for men cannot surmount pure 
egoism pure sectarianism single 
jump); but cannot live with parties 
that cannot live with one another. Mr. 
Churchill was quite right lately warn- 
ing Italy against any party rapacious for 
total power; for such party would 
abolish parties. equally necessary 
remember that without parties the 
Left, the Right will wrong; and 
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without parties the Right, the Left 
will never get right with freedom. 
Democracy not essentially doctrine 
any goal. is, rather, way going 
which decides goes where going, 
all-together. 

37. This way life not only condi- 
tions but far forth constitutes edu- 
cation for all its citizens, recognizes 
the recurrence necessary and impor- 
tant choices. prepares citizens with 
facts which condition wise choices. 
makes pervasive the atmosphere 
which men will abide their choices, good- 
naturedly and co-operatively. Only 
such atmosphere can men continue 
learn, scientifically speaking, and 
grow, morally speaking. Schools can 
something produce such atmos- 
phere, but schools can increase the 
atmosphere only they breathe this 
pure air while they work. Poisoned air 
produces putrid propaganda. 

38. Where responsible tolerance pre- 
vails politically, education thrives be- 
cause reproduces what feeds on, 
growing from more more the 
charmed process circularity. Every 
political campaign becomes education 
social issues, and every election 
exemplification moral choice. Children 
who grew breathing this air are them- 
selves free men too proud deprive 
opponents like freedom. Only those 
born free are securely free, and they not 
too securely. Some men do, however, 
achieve freedom, but they only through 
this painful moral process acquiring 
good sportsmanship. Only such are free: 
Those born free and those who have 
achieved their freedom. None can have 
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freedom thrust upon them. Certainly 
education cannot thrust it. But free 
schools can graduate free men, and so- 
ciety becoming free can always about 
the business making free men. Schools 
can accelerate the process, for “the child 
father the man.” 

39. The political atmosphere such 
(producing and protecting such 
schools) must one earnestness but 
not too much earnestness. Too little 
earnestness means either cynicism in- 
difference, the death the denial 
civic responsibility. Too much earnest- 
ness means fanaticism and the suppres- 
sion differences before they have done 
their educative work. achieve serious- 
ness without suffering suppressive pro- 
clivities implies some agreement 
what does not have agreed upon 
order keep common work moving, 
which indispensable. This leeway 
much larger than most men suppose. 
And, strangely enough, the more impor- 
tant things seem, the less likely agree- 
ment upon them—and the less impera- 
tive. Someone has indeed defined democ- 
racy the system which men not 
have agree upon fundamentals. And 
there much truth that way put- 
ting it, however provocative 

40. Take religion, for instance, the 
major field historic intolerance. De- 
prived their prosyletism, which 
course their will power and hardly 
the noblest part what purports 
devoted the will perfection, all 
religions can thrive side side, and 
probably thrive the good the State: 
certainly the purification one 
Competition, 
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which prevents least circumvents 
fanaticism, can also greatly help avoid 
externalism and sterility. The positive 
beliefs competing religions not 
cancel each other out save the same 
mind—and the same mind, course, 
they not exist. different minds, the 
differences add the gaiety life and 
testify the richness man’s best 
part, his ideological fecundity. Thomas 
Jefferson, arguing for this leeway his 
foundational work America for tolera- 
tion, put the matter truly, racily, 
observing simply that “it does 
injury for neighbor say there are 
twenty gods, gods. neither picks 
pocket nor breaks leg.” 

What religion illustrates well his- 
torically equally true theoretical 
differences economics, politics, art: 
they can exist side side the glory 
State not subverted totalitarian 
provincialism. the age-old undertow 
self-righteousness every field, the 
democratic attitude opposes the maxim 
the free spirit: tolerance for every- 
thing save for intolerance itself, and 
for even while lacks power. 

41. takes wise seasoned people, 
however, see politics the collective 
technique for moral evolution. Men 
have believe more deeply the 
method adjusting interests than they 
the interests themselves before 
they will surrender their interests 
the processes compromise. And yet 
that what democratic politics means, 
and that what political parties are 
about. There must always, however, 
the unspoken assurance that compro- 
mising the interests men, which 
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easily get into dispute, the private con- 
victions men will respected. There 
are other patterns this virtuous way 
life than the American Bill Rights; 
but the end must itself kept clearly 
mind, and that that men must 
able surrender one another some- 
thing everything else save them- 
selves; themselves belong themselves. 
their integrity, therefore, there need 
surrender the ordinary processes 
political compromise, meeting each 
other half-way over every concrete issue. 

42. Without such low-tensioned at- 
titude politics democratic education 
cannot thrive. 


The Dismay Population 


Education too, like everything 
else Italy, dependent upon economic 
recovery. Not only does cost money 
run schools, this budget being the largest 
the peace time ministries; but will 
cost more money replace demolished 
buildings and still more money raise 
the prestige teachers, especially ele- 
mentary ones, bringing their salaries 
respectable level. All this must 
done Italian education serve the 
mass needs required democracy. Al- 
ready there talk abolishing certain 
universities and consolidating others. 
Where there talk curtailing means 


*To return Italy’s erstwhile colonies would 
only resurrect her dream glory and only re- 
inforce the illusion that something being done 
about over-population when she 
poning the evil day for herself perpetrating 
the evil the day upon others. Italy can, there- 
fore, little afford colonies spiritually she 
can afford them economically. Such return would 
only make her feel rich while impoverishing her 
sustain the source her illusion. 
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for educating the classes, one may well 
begin fear what will happen the 
means for training the masses. 

44. The plain and simple truth ap- 
pears that Italy produces more chil- 
dren than she can afford process 
quality level. Quality education 
quantity product not counted 
upon for democracy. This situation would 
seem confront the nation with edu- 
cational choice between quantity life 
without high quality quality with sub- 
stantial diminution quantity. can 
the better see how this prima facie fact 
becomes the ultima facie fact for Italy 
now looking somewhat afield the 
whole problem. The oldest and most 
constantly observed source turmoil 
among men the presure the human 
element upon the natural element. The 
means mitigating such turmoil are 
strictly limited. 

45. One way emigration. Another 
colonization. Still another indus- 
trialization. there any other general 
way out, save the yet too simple one 
for Italy just quitting the business 
over-populating—or the old and al- 
ways too cruel one for the world, war, 
war, regards the first three pos- 
sibilities, Italian emigration hardly 
longer possible the quantity and con- 
tinuity required for relief. The countries 
which hitherto have taken Italy’s export- 
able germ plasm wholesale are longer 
prepared so. Notably, not the 
United States. Colonization out; for 
requires Empire, and Italy has not 
shown the prowess which takes get 
and keep Industrialization, the 


most hopeful the three alternatives, 


still doubtful dependence for Italy, 


because requires raw materials, and 
raw materials must competed for with 
heretofore the same type prowess re- 
quired build and hold empire. Since 
none these means are sure and most 
are more than doubtful, Italy would 
appear faced with recurring war 
(which itself saves only the over-brave 
from over-populating), con- 
scientious withdrawal 
like other civilized nations. 
Otherwise miserable standard living 
awaits the great majority the Italian 
people, with little possibility genuine 
uplift through mass education and with 
virtual certainty ever recurrent war. 

46. Mussolini seems one the few 
Italians who both understood and would 
candidly admit this sequence the logic 
biological events. “If race grow,” 
said Milan 1924, has three 
roads before it: either abandons itself 
sterility its own free will [by which 
meant any control whatsoever 
fecundity] makes war, seeks 
markets for its surplus hands.” The two 
latter alternatives, Mussolini under- 
stood, tend modern life converge; 
and permanent alternatives are: war 
population control. himself boldly 
chose further populational excess (driv- 
ing for 60,000,000 Italians! chose 
for the sake war. buttressed his 
flanks with the negative: “the thesis that 
quantity may replaced quality 
false.” But his frontal attack was bold 
and clear: “the irreplaceable condition 
primacy number.” 

47. Now that makes sense for fascism, 
since fascism was warmongering. But 
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makes moral sense, the thesis that 
quantity more important than quality. 
The simple truth that all moral na- 
tions reverse the maxim, and prize 
the essence ethics and the doorway 
peace the conviction that quality, hu- 
man life everything else, better 
than quantity. pity that Italy, 
almost alone among Christian nations, 
should have got the lesson down wrong, 
like the pagans Germany and the 
heathens Japan, practicing not 
preaching that black white and white 

48. The emphasis upon population 
regardless, perfectly understandable 
war measure and prudent 
always treat such measure, 
whatever may given the reason. 
Mussolini was frank about and fascism 
shameless exploiting the pleasant 
business breeding for the business 
war. getting rid Mussolini, 
the Italian people should also get 
rid the view which reinforced 
their minds their shame, that quality 
life can conditioned quantity. 
Indiscriminate breeding requires dis- 
cipline either men women, reveals 
character either, and reflects 
credit either. True, represents 
surrender natural law; but does 
rape and does murder. have the 
right number children, the other 
hand, the right time for the mother’s 
health and the father’s earning 
and rear them the way give 
wings their talents, that matter 
virtue. But that requires discipline, fore- 
thought, prudence, consideration for 
others, and, above all, concern for the 
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policy the State, which more than 
all else determined, least touch- 
ing peace and war—by equilibrium 
pressure population. 

49. This matter the gravest con- 
cern the democracies; and, without 
more moral approach it, Italy for 
her own part estopped from sane 
mastery either the psychological 
the political problem. Since any state 
suffering the inner turmoil that comes 
from the misery attending over-popula- 
tion can escape civil strife only threat- 
ening and preparing external aggression, 
the barbarism glory the natural 
concomitant the failure deal circum- 
spectly with this simple basic problem 
population. Switzerland with her 
balanced human and natural elements 
does not have talk big order feel 
somehow great, nor Sweden. But neither 
preaches the crazy morality that the 
moral thing marriage produce all 
you can, regardless who must process 
the produce and how. 

50. The political problem just 
insoluble the psychological without 
rational adjustment population. 
not merely that when you have more 
people than you can educate, you have 
electric tongue, like 
Hitler’s. also that where misery 
widespread hope grows eagle-winged. 
There critical capacity for estimat- 
ing what possible, what probable, 
and what entirely beyond reach. Hope 
population that will not abide any 
government that does not promise 
the impossible. Romantic commitments 
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are not promises pay; they are 
promises renew the promise pay 
—swelling they make for 
deferment the journey. last 
explosion overdue; and who does not 
prefer have the explosion over other 
people’s heads than his own? So, again, 
wars aggression relieve political 
pressures home. 

51. The role romanticism 
tics has never been adequately told, not 
even the sanest and best balanced 
lands. Speaking natural law, the most 
natural all natural laws the one 
which, being translated, runs something 
like this: “Everybody thinks deserves 
more than under any political system 
can reasonably get.” every citizen al- 
ways has least one strike the State, 
just keep good behavior. The 
chief civic reason for education 
substitute for this natural law moral 
law modesty and disinterestedness. 
Even, however, among the best educated 
citizenry, the constant temptation 
promise more than they can 
deliver, because the pressure upon them 
promise always intense and some- 
times lethal. sort Gresham’s 
Law Politics that promise promise 
pay tends drive out office those 
who merely promise pay. 

52. This discrepancy between expecta- 
tion and moral deserts socially de- 
termined, the basic weakness all 
governments. great the best 
governments; fatal any but good 
governments. Italy passed from bad 
worse government (from the Giolitti 
type the tyrant type) because gov- 
ernment could, can, measurably fulfil 
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the lurid expectations upon the 
Italian people. God himself could hardly 
without, for instance, despoiling 
others their lands. Italy has invested 
itself many Italians that there not 
enough land goods round; and 
nobody willing take his humble 
share the blame for there being too 
many Italians for decency. The penalty 
nevertheless follows for each: low 
standard living for himself, very 
poor education for his children, and 
very, very poor for anything 
better save through national will 
reduce the number Italians who must 
share the limited resources Italy. 

The one other possibility—and 
the very worst that could happen—is 
that peaceful lands must themselves join 
the competition for quantity. The 
armament race bad enough, but 
not farcical, not ironical, not 
bad the population race which both 
causes and caused the will em- 
pire and glory. Truly, “the irreducible 
condition primacy number.” 
single nation can blowing the lid 
fecundity force peaceful nations join 
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the heresy that quantity more im- 
portant than quality, least the sad 
prudence which discerns that, tempo- 
rarily, only through quantity can any 
quality preserved against those who 
are sunk the heresy. 

54. these politico-economic 
tions not true, culminating they 
the population predicament, then they 
point the direction truth: least 
the larger truth that education does 
not function vacuum, that conditions 
friendly democracy must prevail be- 
fore the schools can democratized and 
can turn humanize the successive gen- 
erations, and that part the business 
educators, even the army, stim- 
ulate men find out what the conditions 
actually are that further frustrate wise 
education. expect the schools pro- 
duce miracles overnight Italy un- 
realistic; and expect much educa- 
tion decade romantic without 
knowing why peace has been scarce 
commodity this tired land 
friendly people, land old turbulence, 
but full, nevertheless, food for the 
quiet eye that hungers for beauty. 


The State, choosing men serve it, takes notice their opinions. 
they willing faithfully serve it, that satisfies. 


few honest men are better than numbers. you choose godly, 
honest men captains horse, honest men will follow them.— 
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Symphony 


Vonpy 


Listen the music the strings 

they give out the round and singing tones 
that tremble the heart until sings 

with joy and hides the pain deep the bones. 
The rhythmic beat grows into sinewed strength 
with the pulsating surge the throbbing drum 
expanding, swelling, rising until length 

the brasses climax every thought come. 

The symphony nations plays the theme 

peace for all worn the quick war... 
must weld them unit with dream 


brotherhood upon quiet shore. 


The horns sound out, the drums renew the 


The symphony nations scorns defeat. 


. 


Discipline and Freedom 


IGNACE FEUERLICHT 


antagonism liberty and neces- 
free will and fate, change and 
tradition, uniqueness and law, individual 
and society, freedom and discipline 
old and fundamental problem 
ligion, philosophy, history, economics, 
politics, art and education. particular, 
the history American education the 
last fifty years involved many conscious 
and subconscious, theoretical 
tical discussions this old and perplex- 
ing problem. 


The most striking and important as- 
pect this discussion the controversy 
progressive versus traditional and neo- 
traditional education. The general public 
has the idea and usually makes the 
sweeping statement that progressive edu- 
cation all out for freedom educa- 
tion, whereas traditional education the 
faithful paladin discipline. This vague 
generalization incorrect. disci- 
pline meant “development power 
the resources available for carrying 
through the action 
pline has been considered educa- 


*John Dewey, Democracy and Education, 
1938, 162. 

151. 

Dewey, “Discipline,” Cyclopedia 
Education, edited Paul Monroe, II, 911, 
336. 


tional conditio sine qua non John 
Dewey. 


“Since training natural impulses and 
reactive tendencies involves 
formation native powers through attach- 
ment ends which are not spontaneously 
pursued, the term discipline often carries 
with connotation subduing re- 
straining natural inclination, and hence 
more less painful constraint supplied 
from without. this sense, the doctrine 
discipline opposed the doctrine in- 
terest and 


But this “phase inhibition” accord- 
ing Dewey only the “negative and 
temporary aspect constructive and 
positive process—the gain power and 
efficiency (practical freedom) that ensues 
from 

Dewey means opposed this 
“negative aspect,” only the “regret- 
table tendency education make dis- 
cipline its negative sense end 
itself, instead recognizing that there 
genuine discipline only there gain 
self-control and While 
Dewey thus safely walks the middle 
road synthesis, there are extremists 
both sides the road: those, who not 
see the positive aim the “negative 
aspect” and who, therefore, throw dis- 
cipline, merely negative, overboard, 
and those educators, the other hand, 
who see discipline cure-all and al- 
most deify it. 

There has been the last ten years 
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character and intelligence. One 
reason, course, are certain shortcom- 
ings all-too-progressive education, 
based shortsighted enthusiastic 
disregard the basic necessity disci- 
pline. Education school evidently has 
not brought about perfect human beings 
citizens. Instead realizing the basic 
difficulties and limits any education 
and educator, instead differentiating 
between progressive, called progres- 
sive and traditional education, instead 
taking into account the short time pro- 
gressive education had been tried out, 
the shortcomings were often simply and 
indignantly ascribed “that modern 
progressive education,” “that soft peda- 
gogy,” which unwisely and 
dently ignored the brilliant results 
old-time, strict and real education. 

Viewed from the philosophical angle, 
great emphasis discipline usually 
the expression and consequence ra- 
tionalism, idealism, dualism, dogmatism, 
opposed naturalism, pragmatism, 
relativism and individualism. 

the psychologist, stress 
discipline, formal discipline 
tional subjects, probably denotes man’s 
original fear the unknown, dis- 
order, chaos, and jungle. The ever in- 
creasing multitude ideologies, styles, 
allegiances, traditions, terminologies, 
combinations and contradictions, 
edges and doubts, solutions and riddles, 
the greatly stepped tempo history 
bewildering, confusing and alarm- 


Teachers College Record, January 1945, 
210. 
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ing, that people look for certainty, 
guiding star, fixed rule, eternal 
truth, absolute, change-proof dis- 
cipline doctrine, and often think 
have found such soothing and smooth- 
ing factor certain old traditions, which, 
because the much slower rhythm 
ancient and medieval history, seem 
permanent and, therefore, true, com- 
pared the shortlived symbols to- 
day. 

The influence authoritarian ide- 
ologies and states upon modern educa- 
tion has been parallel the influence 
old philosophical and 
tudes, and partly connected with it. The 
tremendous increase prestige and 
power Italy, Germany and Japan 
the beginning this last decade was 
predicated upon new, ingenious and 
unequalled disciplining 
tion the people and the youth 
particular. Impressed this phenom- 
enon (and who could help being im- 
even men who refuted the 
ideologies and aims fascism, nazism 
and militarism, began thinking dis- 
cipline and statepower necessary for 
the elimination certain weaknesses 
the democratic society and education. 
Since the fascist and nazi educators had 
succeeded well with their discipli- 
narian means reaching their goals, 
certain democratic educators looked now 
more favorably upon these means, which 
might also useful for their goals. 

Another factor for making discipline 
more palatable education was the war. 
Like food, steel, oil, and other neces- 
sities, discipline wartime still more 
important than peacetime. nation 
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without discipline cannot wage 
The educational institution called Army 
expanded considerably and seems 
educate young men—and women— 
quicker and—often—better than other 
less disciplinarian agencies education— 
family, school, church, club, etc.—have 
done. Forgetting the failures and limits 
Army education, seeing only tempo- 
rary results, and ascribing the success 
chiefly discipline, prescribed “sub- 
jects,” fixed rules— and not the desire 
survive, fear, patriotism, am- 
bition—educators have started and 
after World War moving away from 
the elective system, the individual dif- 
ferences, needs and interests toward dis- 
cipline, absolutes, intellectual uniforms. 
Wartime youth seems have had too 
much freedom, and “letters the edi- 
tor” urged even comeback the educa- 
tion the rod. 


Since neo-disciplinarianism came after 
the beginnings progressive education, 
the latter was even sometimes referred 
“reactionary,” and, course, educa- 
tion intellectual automatons and meta- 


indispensable under all criti- 
cal conditions” Malinowski, Freedom 
and Civilization, 1944, 198) and World 
War “each democratic nation” had “to submit 
discipline, leadership, and the temporary 
renunciation certain aspects freedom” 
203). 

are reminded the German National 
“Socialists” and the Polish National “Democrats,” 
typical cases non lucendo. 

Hutchins, Education for Freedom, 


author. 
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physical parrots was called “education 
for freedom.” The new champions 
discipline apparently took care not 
call their theories too harsh name. 
Education based scholasticism thus 
was presented “true 

Perhaps the most widely known ad- 
Hutchins. right saying that 
“freedom not end but, 
contrary his opinion, the mind not 
Enslavement the mind, matter 
what whom, identical with 
whelming nazi propaganda, not with 
free democratic education. Where there 
free choice, unbiased thinking, there 
habit, the best, not freedom, nor 
ethical action. Hutchins makes fun 
academic freedom that allows the stu- 
dents—and quotes Butler’s 
“rabbit “roam about, nib- 
bling here and there 
may for the moment attract his atten- 
and forgets that even this rab- 
bit theory were adequate description 
progressive education, probably 
much safer let rabbits eat what they 
please than feed them what they never 
will digest. not believe that “our 
intellectual leaders the last forty 
years” thought that “there differ- 
ence between good and Man 
different from the other animals, 
human societies are different from 
other societies. Freedom simply 
doing what you cannot 
imagine any “leader” who has seriously 
made such absurd statements. 

Discipline means for Hutchins also 
“formal discipline.” There has been 
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argued and investigated great deal and 
with great success against the mythology 
formal only want 
point here Hutchins’ wrong con- 
ception the significance grammar. 
Grammar does not “discipline the mind 
collection facts, discussion fre- 
quencies, not system laws and the- 
orems. Language great extent 
wilderness, confusing enchanting, dif- 
ficult vague, related many things, 
not clear-cut, arid, logical, geometrical 
drawing. Hutchins thinks that “the truth 
everywhere the But language 
tells that grammatica] truth—or cor- 
rectness—is far from being everywhere 
and always the same, not even within 
the same language and epoch. 
Disciplining through grammar, mathe- 
matics, metaphysics and classics cannot 
“education for freedom.” “Classi- 
cism indoctrinated humanism, 
which humanism all, since 


Murphy, “Education for Free- 
dom: Which Way,” The Humanist, April 
1945, Howard Mumford Jones, Education and 
World Tragedy, 1946, pp. 56-63, and especially 
Sidney Hook, Education for Modern Man, 1946. 

Hutchins, The Higher Learning 
America, 1936, 82. 

66. 

Ralph Barton Perry quoted Berkson, 
Education Faces the Future, 1943, 269. “It 
really not sufficient direct attention the 
best that has been said and done the ancient 
world. The result static, repressive, and pro- 
motes decadent habit mind (The Greeks) 
were speculative, adventurous, eager for novelty. 
The most un-Greek thing can copy the 
Greeks.” (Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures 

Maritain, Education the Crossroads, 
1943, 

Alexander Meiklejohn, Education between 
Two Worlds, 1942, 277. 

271. 
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imprisons the spirit man, commits 
him advance what should 

The French neoscholastic philosopher 
Jacques Maritain puts similar emphasis 
classics, metaphysics, and discipline. 
attacks the educators who “mistaken- 
believe they are providing man with 
the freedom expansion and autonomy 
which personality aspires while the 
same time they deny the value all 
discipline and have 
seen, John Dewey does not deny the 
value discipline, but there still 
long way from discipline asceticism, 
and, course, longer one from autono- 
Thomism any other dogmatism. 

Another educator who states that too 
great respect for individual differences, 
interests and liberties being paid 
many progressives, Alexander Meikle- 
john. bases his glorification the 
state, curiously enough, Rousseau, 
who usually rather thought 
champion naturalism and individual- 
ism. not the Rousseau the 
“Fmile,” however, but the one the 
“Contrat Social” whom Meiklejohn 
evokes and extensively quotes. Thus 
learning is, according Meiklejohn, 
first all “initiation into many social 
groups and, ultimately, into one social 
and life can made reason- 
able “only individuals who act for the 
state rather than for But 
one rather reminded Adam 
Hegel, fascism, nazism and their apothe- 
osis the State than Jean Jacques 
statement such the following. “The 
State intelligence action, its most 
inclusive form and, hence, its highest 
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And similarly Meiklejohn’s at- 
tack against private schools does not cor- 
respond Emile’s education, but the 
liquidation the private schools Nazi 

Meiklejohn, Maritain and Hutchins 
are not fascist thinkers, means. 
Meiklejohn wants “every human being” 
the world, member the human 
Catholic, and Hutchins has come out 
very strongly for world government. 
seems that one can for tradition 
education, while being politically pro- 


gressive, even socialist commu- 


258. Compare Adam Miiller, “Von 
der Idee des Staates und ihren 
den Staatstheorien. Eine Vorlesung,” 
1809, reprinted Deutsche Vergangenheit und 
Deutscher Staat, Leipzig, 1935, 213 (in trans- 
lation) “The State the eternally moving realm 
all ideas.” Compare also Hegel, 
Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte, 
Werke, XI, Stuttgart, 1928, (in 
translation) “The State the divine idea 
exists earth.” contrast with Adam 
Hegel’s and Meiklejohn’s idealistic theories the 
State, Rousseau, naturalist, bases the State 
the will all men générale), and 
“social contract.” 

Meiklejohn, 284. 

[bid., 286. 

the sum subjects offered all high 
schools and colleges ever the “whole knowl- 
edge”? 

Laski, The Dangers Obedience, 
1930, and 108. One the reasons why 
different educators extol certain conservative 
European ideals and educational systems op- 
position modern and particularly American 
thinking and education probably the fact that 
“the democratic ideal education inherently 
more difficult put into practice” than “the 
continental classical conception education.” 
(Morris Cohen, The Faith Liberal, 1946, 
277). 

Kandel, The Cult Uncertainty, 
1943, 19. 

22. 

31. 
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nist. This shown the examples 
Soviet Russia and Harold Laski. 

Laski opposes the elective system, 
since, puts it, “nothing worse 
than the habit allowing the student 
roam large over the whole 
and also favors the 

The same conservative trend and lean- 
ing toward European tradition and the 
same attitude against progressive educa- 
tion may noted Kandel. Kandel 
wants the freedom the elective sys- 
tem, the curriculum fields, areas and 
life experiences and the whole “cult 
uncertainty” replaced the solid dis- 
cipline the traditional subjects and 
traditional school. the fault the 
progressive schools, Kandel thinks, that 
the young Americans did not even know 
what they were fighting for World 
War II.” But 1940 most young and 
old French men did not know either, 
despite their traditional schools and the 
discipline their peacetime service 
the Army; and only their life experi- 
ences from 1940 1944 gave them the 
appropriate lesson about freedom, disci- 
pline and democracy. 


the “vehement passion for democ- 
racy has declined the United 
the long depression this country and 
the appeasement policies the Euro- 
pean democracies are much more re- 
sponsible for than the progressive 
schools, And progressive education 
really failed “to inculcate faith the 
ideals being too vague, 
relativistic, experimental soft, 
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cannot believe that the traditional sub- 
jects, taught traditionally, that facts, 
rules and theorems can it, such the 
dates the Punic Wars, the Binomial 
Theorem Caesar’s indirect discourses. 
study and work groups, committees 
and clubs did not impart sense and lik- 
ing for democracy and democratic disci- 
pline, subjection subjects will hardly 
it, except arousing opposition. 
the ridiculed class discussion current 
events did not make the people under- 
stand democracy, assigned memorizing 
old Egyptian dynasties won’t 
much better. 

Most Americans nurse the idea that 
Americans are not disciplined, and tradi- 
tionalist educators, including parents, 
know why they are not: not because 
Americans have always been rugged in- 
dividualists, but because progressive 
education. Other people think different- 
ly. European who for the first time 
rides New York City subway 
amazed the disciplined behavior, calm- 
ness and politeness his co-riders, espe- 
cially situations where from experi- 
ences his home town would expect 
angry quarrels, noisy scenes, insults and 
beatings. makes the same experience 
when standing line.** The Chinese 
writer Lin Yutang makes fun the 
Americans, who are disciplined and 
little individualistic that they gener- 
ally heed the “Smoking Prohibited” 


behavior American crowds before 
box offices and elsewhere, and their natural form- 
ing into lines has been the subject favorable 
comment from German observers” (John Whyte, 
Words and Ways, 131). 

Raup Teachers College Record, 


January 1945, 270. 
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signs the subway. It, therefore, seems 
that former students modern schools 
are more disciplined—probably not only 
the subway—than graduates tradi- 
tional schools, based rigid discipline, 
and even than those countries where 
discipline sung and adored per- 
sonal and national virtue. seems that 
the formal discipline the conservative 
school less effective life than the 
informal discipline the progressive 
school. 

Progressive education, originally more 
preoccupied with the individual, has been 
recently directed more toward the social 
group—community, though not state— 
and has thus taken the edge off some 
arguments its opponents. similar 
way, seems react recently upon the 
disregard the disciplinary aspect 
education, shown some progressive 
educators, and the consequent deficien- 
cies and attacks, expressly revindicat- 
ing discipline, not formal 
discipline, the traditional discipline 
the “subjects,” course, but stressing 
the disciplinary opportunities and neces- 
sities the life-experience-curriculum, 
or, very recently, creating, or, least, 
suggesting new discipline, the “disci- 
pline practical judgment.” 

the character. Its subject-matter are 
social-moral principles, “either settled 
ventured principles for guiding action.”” 
makes “wide use facts, descriptive 
generalizations, and skills,” but they are 
not ends themselves. Discipline 
“developed habits thoughts re- 
lated the determination the ac- 
curacy and facts and the 


logical validity descriptive generaliza- 
tions.” But the intellectual activities are 
extended “into such spheres the social- 
moral oneself and 
And thus discipline trans- 
mitted the methods practical 
thought and action well. 

Whether the “normative units” this 
discipline are really able “make 
thoughtfulness effective for good the 
moment decision and 
whether they will only improve the 
methods discussion current events 
and problems, seen. Whether 
this discipline “practical judgment” 
practical all, can only judged from 
future experience. Whether really, 
claimed, new discipline, around 
which education can centered dy- 
namically and organically, only 
“area” like other areas within the “old” 
life-experience-curriculum, still sub- 
ject future discussions. But therein 
is, least, serious attempt find 
build road through knowledge and 

Teachers College Record, January 1945, 
Ibid., 272. 

Democratic Society,” Yearbook the 


National Society College Teachers Educa- 
tion, 1943, 250. 

Cowley, “Freedom and Discipline,” 
The Educational Record, XXV, 1944, 22. 

“Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis Our Time, 
1944, 16. 

Cowley, 21. 

Bronislaw Malinowski, Freedom and Civili- 
1944, 196. 

Smith, Discipline for Democracy, 
1942, 3-4. 

Mannheim, 55. 
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discipline wisdom and freedom, with- 
out “essentials,” absolutes, the glorifica- 
tion classics, “subjects,” church 
state, and their disciplinary traits. 

Cowley’s “holistic” “organ- 
ismic” theory discipline equally op- 
posed formal discipline, metaphysical 
discipline and 
(“paedocentric”) education, but some- 
what more conservative than the “disci- 
pline practical judgment.” It, too, 
might called “discipline citizen- 
ship” democratic but Cow- 
ley pleads more strongly against the elec- 
tive system, and thinks that “social and 
civic devotion the ongoing demo- 
cratic America” can only gained the 
freedom course selection limited, 
and limited “discipline which gives 
first place education for enlightened 

certainly have “not accepted the 
ory and practice concerning the nature 
freedom and But almost 
all democratic educators will agree upon 
the fundamental value freedom and 
upon the fact that “society always limits 
that “no human culture can 
exist without the factor 
the task “militant democracy” 
find the proper “balance between agreed 
permanent task and challenge for the 
democratic educators strive for the 
proper balance between discipline and 
freedom. 


“Deep thoughts may couched simple vocabulary shallow ones 


Reading. 
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Soliloquy Sea 


Soy Harris 


hear the ancient sea’s immortal voice, 
Triumphant, roaring from the Great Beyond, 
The never-ending thunders the deep 
Reverberate through Time, and intimate 
Eternity man surfy song, 

Forever changing—evermore unchanged. 


see the beauty, and the glory, too 

these eternal waves that curl and break. 
Translucency emerald, too, see, 

opaque onyx, deep and dark, jade; 
precious metal’s lovely, liquid light 
Upon copper, gold, silver sea 

greater light sun, moon, stars, 
Forever changing—evermore unchanged. 


feel the mystery waters, each 

Revealing mood breeze, gale, storm,— 
The sudden, hallowed hush seas becalmed, 

The cruel, wild turbulence wind-washed waves, 
Unresting, surging, dread and merciless, 

Forever changing—evermore unchanged. 


know the greatness the ocean’s power, 
Invisible, invincible, sublime, 

living plea for immortality, 

Beyond the fragments our little lives, 
Renewing strength life’s eternal laws, 
Creating harmony from turbulence, 

The music its ceaseless melodies 
Forever changing—evermore unchanged. 


And stirred that small spark 
That breathes kinship with infinity. 
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APPROACH GUIDANCE Edna 
Dorothy Baxter. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc. 305 pp. $2.50. 

This book dealing with the principles 
education and guidance written espe- 
cially for high school teachers. unique 
form and organization. The first one 
hundred sixty pages written conversa- 
tional, story form and depicts the thoughts 
and feelings teachers their personal 
and community relationships. Following 
this, approximately one hundred pages are 
devoted the statement principle in- 
volved the incidents the story and 
These basic principles follow the same or- 
der the incidents which illustrate them 
the story. Code numbers the margin 
the story give ready reference the 
principles involved. fifty page carefully 
annotated bibliography mostly recent 
references concludes the book. 

The concept guidance this book 
seems broad education itself. 
This reflected the chapter headings 
the story which are follows: 


The Teacher Believes: 

the Administrator 

Herself 

Her Associates 

Her Pupils 

the Parents 

the Community 

Her Country 

International Brotherhood 

Her Task 
Mrs. Baxter’s experiences Director 
the Child Guidance Clinic Denver, 
Colorado, and Director Personality 
Relationships Englewood, Colorado, 


probably are responsible part for giving 
reality the conversations and for bring- 
ing focus many important principles 
child guidance. 

This book could serve education 
text for course child guidance the 
function the text were conceived 
raise rather than settle issues. The 
story stimulates thought issues they 
appear human relationships. ‘The inter- 
pretations give statements the principles 
involved, and the extensive bibliography 
gives resources for further study. prob- 
ably will find its greatest usefulness 
guide for study groups teachers 
service and lay groups who want 
informed about modern education and 
guidance procedures, such child con- 
servation and parent teacher groups. 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


Walter Arno Wittich and John Guy 
Fowlkes. Harper and Brothers. 135 pp. 
$2.00. 


The use audio-visual aids learning 
has been given great impetus the suc- 
cess which has been attained their use 
the armed forces. More than two hundred 
specialists these fields have returned 
positions colleges and universities and 
are now work developing ideas which 
they used developed while the service. 

The State Virginia has appropriated 
more than million dollars for visual aids 
and the American Council Education 
spending $160,000 for three-year study 
what schools and colleges can learn from 
the Army-Navy wartime techniques. 
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For these reasons the present book comes 
time when there much interest 
its field and when can unusual 
value. gives comparison three meth- 
ods using educational sound films the 
classroom written two experts. The 
book has two distinct values, First, gives 
brief but comprehensive survey prior 
studies and good summary their find- 
ings. Second, and most importance, 
reports the result investigation 
well-organized and carefully-planned ex- 
periment under classroom conditions. 

The three methods might well called 
(a) unprepared seeing the film; (b) 
limited preparation for seeing; and (c) 
discussion and re-seeing the film. Because 
much classroom procedure involved 
its outcome, detailed examination 
the techniques used the study impera- 
tive interpret the results. brief re- 
view can adequately summarize what 
found. The study itself must consulted. 
valuable addition the growing vol- 
ume materials this modern field. 


CHANGING THE CURRICULUM—A So- 


CIAL Process Alice Miel. New York: 


Appleton-Century Company. 230 

pp. $2.50. 

critical study the title the book, 
Changing the Social Proc- 
ess, imperative one ascertain the 
nature the content. not book 
about the content changed curricula, 
changing curricula, any school, sys- 
tem schools. The emphasis upon the 
social process undergone, all par- 
ticipants, changing the curriculum, 
order insure growth social insight and 
thereby give direction and control our 
ever emerging culture. 

The basic factors which deter school 
people from making curricula which are 
socially significant and the basic factors 
used the process securing 
change the curriculum any local situ- 


March 


ation are presented. Deterrents adequate 
curriculum-making are such crystallizations 
these: (1) the graded school, (2) text- 
books and school subjects, (3) activity pro- 
gram, (4) the school’s pre-occupation with 
schoolish age range, 
school year, (5) curriculum procedures 
launched the 1920’s, etc., and (6) 
standardized curricula. The basic factors 
deemed essential approaching curriculum 
making social process are these: (1) 
human motivation, (2) group endeavor, 
(3) social invention, and (4) status leader- 
ship. Wise use these factors sympa- 
thetic, intelligent leadership should insure 
personal understanding, the part all 
participants engaged changing the cur- 
riculum, democratic socialization 
experience and instrument for giv- 
ing direction the emergence culture 
which points social betterment. 

Many pertinent principles and sugges- 
tions are given, pointing the social means 
for enlisting and investing co-operative 
effort changing the curriculum. School 
people elected leadership 
tions, supervisors, curriculum directors, and 
superintendents should find this discus- 
sion guidance for enlisting the creative en- 
deavors those engaging changing the 
curriculum. 

The treatment the subject, Changing 
the Social Process, ana- 
lytical, clear, and convincing. For many, 
and classroom teachers particular, the 
presentation too heavily weighted with 
theory “talk-social process” separated 
from need for action, the 
process,” exert vital challenge class- 
room situations where the miracles, any, 
are wrought organized education. 


Myers and Clarence Williams. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 436 pp. $3.50. 


The terms education and democracy 


Ohio University 


i 


1947] 


have been used various combinations 
connection with textbook titles. This Myers 
and Williams text first appeared 1937, 
introducing number excellent features 
into this widely used orientation course 
study. The subtitle officially “An Intro- 
duction the Study Education.” 
can conceive volume entitled Educa- 
tion Democracy not being necessarily 
pre-eminently serviceable textbook for 
this universally required first course our 
professional curriculum; but these authors 
have made special point describe edu- 
cation democracy that the profes- 
sionalization process will fostered. 

the Preface the revised edition the 
authors claim have anticipated the ap- 
proach the Second World War while 
they were preparing the manuscript the 
first edition 1936. Also they quote their 
earlier Preface for its prediction that de- 
mocracy will continue threatened and 
weakened the diplomatic and military 
conquests the dictators, because which 
they have inserted their second edition 
some appropriate discussion our need for 
strengthening the foundations our social 

This text recommended for 
its emphasis the educational implications 
our leading civic, political, economic and 
international connection with 
the last aspect are glad report that 
Space given education Denmark, 
England, Germany, Japan and Russia. 
Education conceived broad and com- 
prehensive, and instruction related 
numerous non-academic activities. Wide 
readings are recommended the best 
method securing the maximum result 
from this study. make this possible, ex- 
cellent reference lists are provided, far 
above the average scope for this type 
publication. Topics are injected from the 
viewpoint getting the foundations 
our national and professional issues. The 
acquisition sound judgment given 
precedence over the mere amassing in- 
formation, which accomplishment, how- 
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ever, way discouraged belittled. 
distinctive phase this orientation course 
the stress placed educational journals 
source crucial facts and critical atti- 

Instead sectioning the subject matter 
into chapters the authors have divided 
into seven units—under the following gen- 
eral headings: Our American School Sys- 
tem, Influencing Our Schools, Significance 
Education Society, Contemporary 
Problems Challenging Education, Neces- 
sary and Impending Changes American 
Education, Promising Educational Activi- 
ties Today and Shall Become Teacher? 
our belief that these units are too long 
and unwieldy, which little re-organizing 
would remedy Since the accent 
democracy would seem wise have 
initial chapter dealing with the art 
equally dynamic presentation the 
problem teaching others live efficiently 
vantage show how teachers are and 
ought selected become leaders 
our institutional life. The great question 
who shall become our teachers should come 
earlier the development. Specific direc- 
tions for becoming intimately acquainted 
with American school practices should oc- 
cupy large amount the central body 
the textual outline. any future revision 
there will place for evaluation 
postwar educational changes. Since there 
considerable emphasis the current vol- 
ume lessons derived from the history 
education there should section devoted 
the function education building 
peaceful world-order. Although the book 
contains several stimulating tables and 
charts the total illustrative effect could 
strengthened the addition the faces 
few our greatest contributors 
democratic education. 

The authors have done well sum- 
marize the measurement movement and 
define the various fields psychology that 
have produced many superior features 
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our everyday school-work. Also they de- 
serve credit for giving beginning profes- 
sional students peep into the services 
such men Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, 
Horne and Bagley. The different concep- 
tions educational purpose are presented 
briefly and attractively, paving the way for 
later investigations our major educa- 
tional theories. Notable treatment given 
our most prominent non-school educa- 
tional agencies, with special attention the 
home, church, press, radio, theater and 
motion picture industry, Likewise there 
profitable discussion some our most 
effective pressure groups—labor unions, 
patriotic organizations, vested interests, ad- 
vertising and the agitation political fac- 
tions. 

The entire range from nursery schools 
and the numerous forms 
adult education covered with praise- 
worthy thoroughness. Some the modern 
curriculum innovations are described— 
safety education, speech correction instruc- 
tion, consumer training, character growth 
and improvement, continuation schools, ex- 
tension classes, public forums, correspond- 
ence systems home-study 
illiteracy projects. The climax found 
the treatment teacher education, re- 
lated the student’s responsibility for an- 
swering satisfactorily the question his own 
availability and capacity for 
The authors show considerable 
familiarity with the standards and criteria 
that have long been associated with the 
serious business professional preparation 
and teacher recruitment. 

CHAMPLIN 
Pennsylvania State College 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING James Mur- 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York and London. 338 pp. $3.00. 
Granted that our knowledge about the 

nevertheless ironic commonplace edu- 


cation that time when the basic ele- 
ments the psychology learning are 
being experimentally established rate 
never before known, the use those ele- 
ments the schools systematically ob- 
scured never before. That this systema- 
tized obscurity should evident time 
when there very striking and growing 
agreement among the 
about the conditions effective learning 
makes the whole matter even more ironi- 
cally disconcerting. 

taking nothing short alacritous 
interest the paradoxes this blunder 
pedagogism, James Mursell Teachers 
College, Columbia University, way 
his text Successful Teaching, attempts 
bridge the gap between the knowledge 
found the psychological laboratory and 
the teaching that prevails the classroom. 

might well that those who teach 
educational methodology will somewhat 
inclined look askance that bridge, for, 
according Mr. Mursell, “The truth 
that the success teaching cannot de- 
fined terms procedure methodology 
all. The question not what kind 
method use, fashionable unfashion- 
able, up-to-date out-of-date, progressive 
conventional, but rather what actual in- 
fluences are being brought bear upon 
the learner, For effective teaching not 
matter choosing certain methods but 
applying psychological principles which 
indicate how learning must proceed 
lead fruitful and authentic results.” 

These authentic results, says Mr. Mur- 
sell, are lasting results. Although they might 
not retained with all their correlative de- 
tails exactly they were first acquired, they 
establish mental lines growth and 
are never lost even the process being 
transformed understanding develops. 
They can “be used thought and action 
for the reason that they are not superficial 
merely verbal but enter into the per- 
sonality the learner, influence his point 
view and approach things, and are 
richly meaningful for him. These are the 


| 


kinds results which the success 

What, then, are 
postulates which make for this authentic 
learning? 

the grounds that teaching the or- 
ganization learning, and learning well 
organized when richly meaningful 
the learner, Mr. Mursell maintains, first, 
that the principle context basic im- 
portance. Meaningful learning—whether 
the acquisition concept, the learn- 
ing operation process, the solving 
reading—must necessity occur con- 
text which exemplifies the meanings in- 
primary requisite that context 
that have close interrelatedness with 
the learner, engaging his interest, his will, 
and his active purpose. must also provide 
actual concrete experience understood, 
the experiences being simple well 
copious. 

The second these psychological prin- 
ciples terms which learning must 
organized that focus, for while 
text generates motive, focus mobilizes it.” 
other words, the sources purpose are 
the context, and their canalization into 
actual purpose depends upon the focus, the 
co-ordination and unification learning 
the learner’s mind “single central- 
ized purposeful job.” 

Third, the meaningfulness learning 
essentially dependent upon the social setting 
which done, social influence being 
inextricably interspersed with the learning 

Fourth, the principle individualization 
involves meaningful learning 
ceeds “in terms the learner’s own pur- 
poses, aptitudes, abilities, and experimental 
procedures.” 
comes matter focalization which 
evolves from the learner’s lines activity. 

Fifth, terms mental growth, the 
“sequence meaningful learnings must 
self meaningful.” Inherent this prin- 
ciple are the observations that growth 
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continuous; that growth dependent upon 
purpose and meaning; that growth 
movement from the crude the discrim- 
inating; and that growth process 
transformation rather than retention. 

And last, “To effective, learning 
must organized such way that all 
concerned, and particularly the learner 
himself, achieve valid and discriminating 
appraisal all its aspects.” 

That Mr. Mursell’s approach the 
problem successful teaching should 
challenge educators goes without saying. 
This does not mean, however, that his 
book without some flaws, formidable 
otherwise. One wonders, for example, how 
teachers and students methodology can 
evaluate any job teaching, actual 
described, terms the six principles 
without taking into account either the long- 
short-range objectives that teaching 
job. the classroom out it, one 
thing observe psychological principles 
work artificial situations which are easy 
control from the standpoint clinical, 
psychological approach. quite another 
thing observe those psychological prin- 
ciples work the process grappling 
with stark realities and important socio- 
educational objectives. Herein lies weak- 
ness Mr. Mursell’s text. 

Instead illustrative materials con- 
cerned with direction toward clearly de- 
fined goals, one finds those that smack 
contentment action, however trivial the 
action might be. Instead illustrative ma- 
terials concerned with facing squarely and 
courageously the social issues the day, one 
finds preponderance materials con- 
cerned with pedagogical trivia—the playing 
golf and billiards, the analyzing 
Chinese samples and match games, the 
process transformation learning the 
Morse code, the measuremental implica- 
tions the use the ergograph, the study- 
ing “master’s use musical color, his 
tonal painting,” and on. 

this regard well note that any 
evaluation the teaching process, any 
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definite basis for forming judgment con- 
cerning methodology and for indicating 
improvements that methodology, must 
necessity concerned not only with 
but also with substance, for the two 
are inextricably interwoven. 
James JELINEK 

University Missouri 


SPONSIBILITY AND 8th 
Yearbook the John Dewey Society, 
Hollis Caswell (editor), Stephen 
Corey, Donald Cottrell, Hamden 
Forkner, Will French, Paul Leon- 
ard, Gordon Mackenzie, and Harold 
Spears. Harper and Brothers. 264 pp. 
$3.00. 

other book secondary education 
known this reviewer surely hits the 
crucial nail the head. None clearly 
points out the weakness the ordinary 
high school surely maps the course 
followed order remedy that weak- 
ness. 

There are five main points, three 
which serve give the book its de- 
servedly distinctive character. 

The secondary school 
forth face new issues, This discussed with 
some repetition Chapters I-IV. These 
new issues are the problems set the ex- 
panding role government home, the 
demand that our country share world lead- 
ership, and the emerging new conception 
education for the common life. These 
with the new insight into the learning proc- 
ess call for re-examination both aim 
and procedure the secondary school. 
Youth must gain new social insight, more 
adequate social interests, greater accept- 
ance social-moral responsibility, and, 
general, better vocational preparation. 

There are certain “developmental 
tasks youth” which our civilization are 
unavoidable. Adolescents must face the fol- 
lowing problems: (i) come terms with 


their own bodies; (ii) learn new relations 
with their age-mates; (iii) achieve personal 
independence from their parents; (iv) 
achieve adult social and economic status; (v) 
acquire self-confidence and system 
values. These tasks while appearing 
previous discussions are here presented 
new and convincing light constitute 
the first the three main points the 
book, The need effect learnings along 
these lines urgent, both internally and 
externally, give these tasks clear 
priority over any conflicting school pro- 
gram. short, the new secondary pro- 
gram must built around these inevitable 
and unavoidable needs. 

The assets and liabilities the pres- 
ent-day high school are discussed Chap- 
ter VI. The assets the main center about 
the assured place that secondary education 
has American life. this respect our 
country leads all others; but the limitations 
and liabilities our high schools are the 
same time very great. given here these 
are (i) the failure meet the present 
needed social responsibilities; (ii) inertia 
and resistance change; (iii) fear and 
lack vision; (iv) lack public under- 
standing. 

make clearer what has just been said 
and prepare better for the two remaining 
points, may permitted the reviewer 
point out that the older Alexandrian 
stress acquiring the written content 
books, dating from Egypt the third and 
fourth centuries, B.c., and the nineteenth 
century stress graduate “research” have 
together built secondary school which 
pretty effectively denies the aspirations dis- 
cussed under the preceding heads whether 
these sought the high school 
college. The Alexandrian outlook with its 
emphasis assignments and study for 
marks and examination credits reduces the 
human organism largely mind and this 
mind largely memory. That the organ- 
ism acts inclusive whole quite ig- 
Bodily and mental health suffer 
accordingly; and similarly 


moral character have this Alexandrian 
program little chance develop. 
“Research” aims their turn likewise hurt 
the secondary school. The misconception 
the graduate school that “research” the 
dominating not the exclusive aim gen- 
eral education and its further misconception 
that full learning, the Alexandrian sense, 
along any one line the necessary pre- 
condition creative (or work 
along that line—these two serious errors 
hold nearly all college departments their 
deadly grip, that these departments 
their turn miseducate nearly all high school 
department teachers. With 
teachers thus indoctrinated 
pre-service education wrong views how 
general education can and must work be- 
comes practically impossible re-educate 
most them more adequate outlook. 
These things mean 
changes teacher preparation are necessary 
before can hope effect the needed re- 
organization the typical high school. The 
two crucial changes necessary effect this 
reorganization appear, not first, least 
best this book. 

The needed new conception the 
curriculum discussed Chapters VII 
and VIII, While this not new Ameri- 
can educational thinking, has far 
this reviewer knows never before been 
given primary place any book devoted 
wholly and officially, say, secondary 
education. This the second the three 
main points the book and constitutes 
fact its When this position 
accepted, American secondary education 
will the way effectiveness never 
before known any land country. 

What this new conception? outline 
easy state. Imagine high school 
with the following three distinctive fea- 
tures: (1) “common core” furnishing 
what increasingly called “general educa- 
tion, the education that all together need 
whatever else they may separately called 
upon undertake; (2) certain parallel 
offerings designed take care common 
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needs hitherto often counted extracur- 
ricular, (a) proper physical conditioning 
and recreation and (b) organized social 
life among the students; (3) certain spe- 
cialized “subject” offerings which (a) sup- 
plement certain aspects the basic core, 
(b) provide for individual needs and inter- 
ests, including (c) vocational preparation 
and (d) work experience. 

this new program the “common 
core” the outstanding feature. stated, 
this designed take care the “general 
education” common all. From twenty- 
five thirty students, heterogeneous 
regards ability and future aims, will as- 
signed each specially prepared “core 
teacher” for least one year, perhaps 
more. The time allotted will two 
three hours, three hours for the youngest 
scaling down two hours for the oldest. 
The work will emphatically not the 
course basis, but rather active experiences 
that include sure much work the 
classroom and school library, but also reach 
out into community study and service. 
Personal guidance the individual stu- 
dents will chief aim the core teacher. 
Family life should form significant part 
the work for both boys and girls. 

Because “we learn what live” (p. 
132), the conventional high school cur- 
riculum with its separate courses (p. 140) 
“the greatest single obstacle” proper 
secondary education and the learning 
this proper program must (p. 149) “or- 
ganized around purposes and problems ac- 
cepted the students.” Unfortunately 
considerations space forbid detailed de- 
scription all the meaty parts the book. 
The experiences the CCC and the NYA 
are utilized particularly the voca- 
tional work and the work experience. 
Everything meanwhile conducted 
the light the inevitable and unavoid- 
able learnings youth they approach 
adulthood. 

The last the five points, and the 
third the three most significant, that 
the teachers the “common core” must 
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receive special pre-service educational prep- 
aration give them, the one hand, the 
all-round preparation necessary for con- 
ducting the exacting “general education” 
and, the other hand, the needed ability 
for guiding the individual boys and girls 
their personal problems. All teaching must 
(p. 191) “start with the concerns the 
learners,” but must lead them increasingly 
into “the larger social setting with its val- 
ues, problems, and achievements” (p. 
190f). the youth are learn democracy, 
they must themselves live it; 
means that the core teacher must (p. 192) 
“function group leader.” 

such preparation feasible? The an- 
swer given yes, but (p. 196) necessi- 
tates separate and distinctive program 
teacher preparation.” 

The foregoing give the more important 
features the bony structure this un- 
usual book; but the rich meat that clothes 
the bones cannot here given. That must 
got reading the whole book. The 
John Dewey Society congratulated 
giving uniquely valuable book 
our teaching profession. the American 
high school rise the demands the 
postwar world, the program here given— 
seems fair say—points the best not 
the only way. 

KILPATRICK 
Professor Emeritus Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE PREPARATION AND VISUAL 
Kenneth Hass and Harry 
Packer. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 218 pp. 
$4.00. 

More and more the teacner will use 
audio-visual aids and more and more 
will wish give distinctiveness and dis- 
tinction his teaching providing his 
own materials. While this book has been 
prepared having mind 
ness education, the suggestions given apply 
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general education well. Mr. Hass 
Field Agent for Business Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Mr, Packer State 
Supervisor Distributive Education, West 
Virginia Department Education. 

The book begins with the thesis, now 
generally accepted, that improved instruc- 
tion results from using visual aids. The 
United States Armed Forces found during 
the War, that proper use visual aids re- 
learning factual information and per 
cent retention that 

The book exhibits well the use 
trative material the presentation its 
own contents. gives concrete sources 
materials covering the entire field. 
wide scope including motion pictures, 
stripfilms, sound slidefilms, 
tors, maps, charts, graphs, diagrams, flash 
cards, posters, pictures, photo- 
graphs, black boards, bulletin boards, ob- 
jects, specimens and models, field trips, and 
television. For each there are given “Do’s” 
well “Don’ts,” ample directions for 
operation the equipment, and directions 
for effective use instructional 
For example, connection with lantern 
slides the trainer given specific directions 
for making slides and for using them 
instruction, 

With each chapter there are ample refer- 
ences for the student who wishes pursue 
the subject further, addition there 
elaborate appendix which lists sources 
visual aids including colleges and universi- 
ties which are depositories, Federal and 
State Governmental Departments and 
Agencies, and commercial sources, with 
specific addresses for correspondence. There 
adequate index. 

This valuable reference book which 
strong its practical features. Its very 
specific directions are helpful the novice 
but also has much practical information 
for the experienced worker. 
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edited 
Valentine. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, New York. 655 pp. 
$7.50. 

About thirty educators, fifteen whom 
are from educational institutions Cali- 
fornia, are the authors this comprehen- 
sive survey education now exists. 
the thirty chapters, seven treat phases 
theory and philosophy, eight psychol- 
ogy education, two science educa- 
tion, five education and society, and 
eight the school and its problems. Ideal- 
ism, realism, personalism and pragmatism 
are summarized and chapters are given 
the Catholic theory education and the 
humanities. The section psychology dis- 
cusses motives, emotions, intelligence, learn- 
ing, individual differences, formal disci- 
pline, guidance and the evaluation learn- 
ing. The nature the learner and the 
implications science for the learner are 
found along with the social functions 
the school, democracy and education, the 
sociological foundations education, de- 
mocracy and post-war education and early 
childhood education. Besides description 
each division the school—elementary, 
secondary, higher—there are sections 
religion and morals, home economics and 
art, adult education, physical and health 
education and vocational education. 

Though about half the book 
California authors, there are chapters also 
educators from other widely-separated 
states. The value the discussions pri- 
marily, intended, the brief sum- 
maries the status each field. While 
there some unevenness the quality 
the different sections, the whole the 
volume gives excellent brief summary 
present day education and its problems. 

unfortunate that the paper and bind- 
ing are substandard, doubtless hangover 
from war The book deserves 
better grade paper and better press work 
than has. However, the type large and 
readable. Each chapter has explanatory 
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notes and list general references for 
those who wish pursue the subject fur- 
ther. They are, the whole, carefully 
selected—a difficult task when the scope 
covered large. 

This synopsis serves the reader who 
wishes have rapid view current edu- 
cation. course the technical student will 
want follow the more detailed and 
exhaustive treatments which are comprised 


the bibliographies. 
GENERAL LITERATURE 


FRENCH PERSONALITIES AND PROBLEMS 
241 pp. $3.00. 

Professor Brogan, wide traveler and in- 
terpreter the essential national charac- 
ters England and the United States here, 
twenty-seven essays French culture 
and politics, portrays the French spirit and 
the France recent years and particularly 
the period the recent War. wrote 
earlier The American Character selec- 
tion the Book-of-the-Month Club), and 
The English People, descriptive account 
English character and Now 
turns the third among the great na- 
tions. education and experience 
eminently prepared for 
studies. was educated Glasgow Uni- 
versity and Harvard University. taught 
American history the University Lon- 
don and American Government the 
London School Economics. now 
Professor Political Science Cambridge 
University and adviser the British Broad- 
casting Company. well known in- 
ternational broadcaster and interpreter. 

The collection reprinted from ten lead- 
ing magazines when taken together make 
unified interpretation France and the 
With remote application the 
French Revolution whose spirit still lives 
its national history, the French spirit 
traced and examined. enlight- 
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ened discussion nationalism, especially 
applied France. 

One needs only read few chapters 
learn Professor Brogan’s regard and 
respect for the French tradition. ad- 
mires the spirit France which though 
entered 
against Germany which was her height 
power, even though the outlook for suc- 
cess was dim. His words throughout breathe 
the conviction, still lives.” She 
lives not much military power 
cultural force, artistic oasis ma- 
terialistic desert, France Revolution, 
but revolution which builds for the com- 
mon man. Though defeated she has shown 
glorious 

the book there rapid survey 
men, places and things. Here one finds 
references Alexander Dumas, Tocque- 
Gaulle, Darlan; Laval, Petain, Fouch, 
Clemenceau, Proust; Vichy, the Bastille, 
Versailles, Africa; such titles ““The Case 
France,” ““The Case for French,” “The 
France Need,” and “For the Four- 
teenth July, 1945.” 

his books Professor Brogan always 
scholarly, never dull his writing, always 
sympathetic critic and interpreter. This 
friendly and intelligent analysis the 
role which France will play the coming 
years reconstruction—one which will 
become increasingly apparent the resilient 
spirit France reasserts itself and she again 
resumes leadership the cultural and 
spiritual aspects modern civilization. 


HISTORY 


LAND PROMISE, THE STORY THE 
Walter 
Havighurst. The Macmillan Company. 
384 pp. $3.00. 

You Buckeyes, Wolverines, Hoosiers, 
Suckers and Badgers far from your natal 
state, get chance read Land Prom- 
ise, the Story the Northwest Territory, 


Walter Havighurst. And you good folks 
who cannot claim membership the clan 
the Northwest Territory, will granted 
the privilege understanding why Buck- 
eyes, Hoosiers and others form Ohio Socie- 
Societies, etc., and why 
nostalgia afflicts the Buckeye the Wol- 
verine who wanders afar. 

The author, born Badger, with boy- 
hood Illinois, college Ohio Wes- 
leyan, for years teacher Miami Uni- 
versity located the Symmes Purchase 
tract historic Southwest Ohio, and most 
fortunate because his wife’s home was 
Marietta, Ohio, has lived amid the scenes 
and absorbed the history and culture the 
Northwest Territory. are all indebted 
him because has devoted hours 
work Land Promise. 

But what sort story does tell? It’s 
good one. orients the reader with in- 
formation about the geography and the 
men—George Rogers Clark, Abraham 
Lincoln, Johnny Appleseed, Simon Kenton, 
Simon Girty, Anthony Wayne; about Fal- 
len Timbers, Marietta, the many rivers, 
the great but now historic forests, the In- 
dians and their leaders—Tecumseh and 
Tippecanoe—and then the reader north- 
west the Ohio River under the Ordinance 
1787! 

The early white settlers found strange 
mounds this area. What 
mounds? Well, gives good story the 
Mounds and the Mound Builders—a now 
vanished people. Who will not let his 
imagination conjure the story? But the 
author his more than imagination. 

Every new frontier has its great charac- 
ters and its never-forgotten tales and tra- 
ditions, One these tales about the 
search for water passage the Pacific. 
Another tells the French and their de- 
scent from Canada this land promise. 
Still others relate stories the rivers, the 
Great Lakes, LaSalle, Jonathan Carver, 
Hennepin, the Connecticut Reserve, Vir- 
ginia Military Lands, Boone, Kenton, un- 
limited wild life—fish, squirrels, pigeons, 
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buffalo, wild turkeys—and few promises 


(Shadow the Rock) that the French 
people and their work. Again returns 
the French the chapters “Pack- 
Horse Man” and “The Forest Conspiracy” 
which describes the early work 
George Croghan and the French and In- 
dian War they affected the Northwest 
Territory. ‘To Croghan gives much 
credit for winning the territory for the Eng- 
lish. Mackinaw, Detroit, Pontiac, trading 
and traders loom large the picture. 

The author tells the story the leader- 
ship Pontiac, Chief the Ottawas, and 
how only Detroit all the frontier posts, 
escaped the vengeance the Indians. Here 
the reader meets Rogers (of Rogers Ran- 
gers) and Alexander Henry, Trader, who 
lived tell the story the capture 
Mackinaw, and learns the chief, Wawa- 
tam, the relief besieged Detroit and 
death Pontiac, 

George Rogers Clark and Colonel Ham- 
leaders the British, meet con- 
flict and frontier strategy appears the 
capture Vincennes. Frontier warfare be- 
tween these leaders and their Indian allies 
was anything but civilized. 

The reader will surprised find that 
Simon Kenton and Simon Girty were 
friends—but one regarded now chief 
villain. One wonders why Simon Girty 
allied himself with the Indians. 

The winning the territory from the 
British interesting story itself with 
some well-known and some not well- 
involved. Wayne’s 
Ohio campaign—Ft. Recovery, Fallen 
Timbers, Little Turtle—is briefly told. 
Next the reader meets Tecumseh, William 
Henry Harrison, and the “hard cider and 
log cabin campaign,” part the lore the 
territory. Today, nothing remains these 
events except memorials stone like the 
Ft. Meigs monument Maumee. 

The author does more than recount 
stories wars, killings and the wresting 
lands from Indians, The story the 
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surveyor, the Ohio Company and others 
like receive treatment. For once, the tow- 
path and canal receive attention long 
neglected. River transportation and that 
the Great Lakes are parts fascinating 
picture. 

The tide travel moves over the Na- 
tional Road the west and many tarry 
Ohio, Indiana and Railroads, 
canals, highways each turn serve the age, 
helped canoe, sail-boat and boats 
river and lake propelled steam. The land 
settled and towns, schools, colleges, 
churches and local governments are estab- 
lished. Some men won fame wars, but 
Johnny Appleseed won enduring fame 
kindness and helpfulness and his many ap- 
ple orchards, For sheer beauty read Havig- 
hurst’s description pages 209-210, be- 
ginning Appleseed’s voice was like 
rivers flowing. never fought battle 
founded town, but memory holds 
the gentle wanderer who came last 
rest where Mad Anthony had scourged the 
Indians” (p. 210). 

“Smoke the Western Waters,” 
one sees men, women, children, and trade 
moving water transportation. Through 
the streams went the canoe, the dugout, the 
clumsy, hastily made raft, flatboats with 
cabins them, the keelboats with the lusty 
boatmen, and then the steamboat. First, the 
Ohio, then other rivers lesser importance, 
sent horde westward. Here, too, was ship- 
building for boats that went sea; and 
pirates, Indians, and red-hot liquor, shoot- 
ing, and long rifles. Next, the Mississippi 
from Minnesota Cairo comes into the 
picture. And then the age steam the 
Great Lakes. The canals are given full 
chapter, ““The Trampled Tow-path.” Lit- 
tle realize today the number and 
importance the old canals the North- 
west Territory, Ohio alone having four 
great length fed rivers and artificial 
lakes—now great resort centers—but the 
canals are gone and with them the canal 
boat, the locks, the workers the boats, 
the travelers, the mules and To- 
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day the story this chapter our history 
but partly written and Havighurst has 
told some it. 

The dreams men lead attempts 
Utopias. The Northwest Territory, the 
“Land Promise,” has its share these 
ventures. “The Prairies’ Dreaming 
Sod,” are recounted briefly several these 
ventures. The Rappites and Robert Owen’s 
New Harmony Indiana; the Mormons 
Kirkland, Ohio, and Nauvoo, Illinois; 
Jansonists Bishop Hill, Illinois; the Shak- 
ers Ohio; the Zoarites Zoar, Ohio; the 
Icarians Nauvoo, several Pha- 
langes Ohio and Wisconsin, 
haps others not listed the author—these 
show the dreams work then, and man 
still it. 

Old timers Ohio and Indiana are 
wont speak National Pike—now 
U.S. 40. What meant their forefathers 
revealed Open Road.” Zane’s 
Trace and the National Road made his- 
tory. When and who built them, how they 
were made under great difficulties, and how 
quickly folks moved over them, are all re- 
lated well. 

Then follows chronologically the devel- 
opment railroads. The Erie and Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan Central, Lake Shore and 
others helped make Columbus, Indian- 
apolis and Chicago the centers they are to- 
day. The railroads and canals received 
much aid through land grants—barely 
mentioned the author—and mention 
made the fortunes accumulated 
that plan. The use school land money 
build canals seems have been overlooked. 
Pullman and Ogden receive brief men- 
tion. 

the chapters “Ohio Harbors,” 
“North Mackinac,” “The Long Looped 
Lake” and Coast Wilderness” one 
introduced the story the Great 
Lakes region—water, harbors, boats, In- 
dians, settlements, minerals, hunting and 
fishing trade, transportation, tragedies and 
successes. 

Maps the inside covers, index, 


and table contents are helps all 
good books. Errors, whether fact 
printing, are very rare. 

The reader this volume will see the 
“Land Promise” and will miss much 
that builds into the life and problems 
today. The local control government, 
the development oil and coal fields, great 
industries, educational institutions, labor 
unions and any number other social, eco- 
omitted, The author could not possibly in- 
clude all one small volume. This gives 
him fine chance write another. 

Read this for entertainment, informa- 
tion and interpretation some the 
early conditions “The Land Prom- 
now the center United States in- 
dustry, the main traveled road from east 
west, and area rather inclined inde- 


University Florida 


POETRY 


Harper and Brothers, 197 pp. $2.50. 


Only few weeks before died 
February, 1946, Countee Cullen completed 
this anthology his poems, most them 
reprints from former volumes, six them 
new and unpublished hitherto. Many 
them are poems protest, the keynote 
which expressed the dust cover: 

“Yet marvel this curious thing 

make poet black and bid him sing!” 
Many them are lyrical poems and son- 
nets about love. There are collections 
from Color, Copper Sun, The Black 
Christ, The Medea and Other Poems, The 
Lost Zoo, and The Ballad the Brown 

Doubtless Cullen writhed under the in- 
justices which his race has suffered because 
his color: 

“My colour shrouds in, dirt 
Beneath brother’s heel.” 
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Such poems Black Magdalens, The 
Black Christ, and Simon the Cyrenian 
Speaks betray the wounded spirit his 
race. Later poems have less the attitude 
rebellion and more the universal 
lyrical poetic feeling exhibited 
sonnets and such poems France, 
Christus Natus Est, and Belle, 
Douce and Grande. them can 
well say: 
hide hate; not even wroth 
have wrapped dreams silken 
cloth 
And laid them away box gold.” 
The collection published strategic 
and appropriate time when there concern 
regarding much intolerance and preju- 
dice and when his songs will doubtless fall 
even more ready ears than when they 
were first published. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICA 
Floyd Reeves, University Chicago 
Press, $2.50. 


Education for Rural America convinc- 
ing and challenging. The reader con- 
vinced first, that education can potent 
force improving rural life based 
certain fundamental social, economic, 
and political factors, and second, that agen- 
cies, public and private, exist which are 
concerned with programs designed im- 
prove rural life. The reader then chal- 
lenged exert his influence building 
desirable programs and utilizing the re- 
sources the available agencies the best 
advantage. 

These problems and many others are dis- 
cussed this report the Conference 
Education Rural Communities held 
the University Chicago the summer 
1944. 

What social and economic factors are 
basic sound program rural educa- 
tion? The following are discussed this 
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report having definite implications for 
education: large migrations young per- 
sons from rural urban areas, low income 
from agriculture compared with indus- 
try, technological development agricul- 
ture, and the inadequacy local resources 
financing effective programs educa- 
tion. 

Although the school the most impor- 
tant educational agency rural communi- 
ties terms cost, numbers persons 
served, and time devoted educational ac- 
tivities, the report stresses the fact that 
agencies other than the school provide edu- 
cation persons rural areas. Education 
for Rural America, therefore, discusses the 
contributions such selected agencies 
co-operatives, the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau, the Michigan Junior Farm Bureau 
and the Farmers Union. 

Among the conclusions reached are that 
rural young people should prepared for 
urban well rural living; that larger 
school administrative units are needed for 
effective use educational funds; that lo- 
cal resources must supplemented state 
and federal aid; that trained local leadership 
essential; and that the work all agen- 
cies engaged rural education should 
co-ordinated avoid duplication effort 
gaps the needed experiences chil- 
dren, youths, and adults. 

CoRNELIUSSEN 
State Teachers College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION CONTEMPORARY CIV- 
ILIZATION, Vols. and II. Prepared 
the Contemporary Civilization Staff 
Columbia College, Columbia University. 
Volume 1,100 pp. Price $5.00. Vol- 
ume 1,180 pp. Price $5.00. Manuals 
accompany above. Volume 154 pp. 
Price $1.00. Volume II. 163 pp. Price 
$1.00. 

historians and social scientists Columbia 
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College, Columbia University, pioneered 
new organization the social studies 
field. Convinced that the contemporary 
teaching history was dull and uninterest- 
ing and that college students should have 
opportunity survey the current cul- 
ture, experimental course was prepared 
which the teaching was done the 
groups concerned the experiment. was 
required all freshmen. Year year 
was revised terms experience and stu- 
dent needs, being issued the classes year 
year mimeographed form. About five 
years ago the use original source ma- 
terials began more emphasized and 
the spring 1941 the present pattern 
making large use source readings was 
begun. The readings soon grew 
major part the course. the basis 
five years the separate fascicles are 
now brought together two large volumes 
which are accompanied two manuals, 
one for each volume, 

significant, time when South 
American and Far Eastern history being 
emphasized, that this required course re- 
lates civilization which not only con- 
temporary, but also Western civilization. 
the words the authors the Introduc- 
tion, “The emphasis these volumes has 
been deliberately placed the specifically 
European institutions and ideas which have 
helped trace the character contempo- 
rary civilization.” second year the 
course the distinctly American contribu- 
tion studied, with emphasis the ideals 
Western civilization especially United 
States and its place international affairs 
assessed. 

The time period usually studied his- 
tory Western Europe encompassed 
the volume, though brief excursions are 
made into Ancient history with the works 
St. Augustine, Aristotle and Cicero. 
Appropriately enough the first reading 
the Magna Carta. Volume extends 
through the French Revolution, while Vol- 
ume continues the present time, print- 
ing such current documents the Weimar 
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Constitution, the Soviet Constitution, and 
the Charter the United Nations, Each 
document printed from the original. 
place its setting each preceded 
descriptive and historical note which inter- 
prets and evaluates the 

The organization found here seems 
improvement the “Great Books” 
idea, Only the most significant features 
author’s work are given and each 
placed the stream development. And, 
course, great amount material 
covered for treatment which occupies 
only approximately fourth the fresh- 
man’s time. 

The wide scope the selections and 
their variety may seen from the few 
subjects which follow. 

Among the general themes Volume 
are the Medieval Heritage, Early Modern 
Capitalism, Renaissance Moral Attitudes, 
the Reformation and National Churches, 
the Development Modern Science, Eco- 
nomic Growth, the Mercantilist State, Ab- 
solutism and Constitutionalism, the En- 
lightenment, and the French Revolution. 
Such authors are quoted Thomas Aquin- 
as, Saint Benedict, Dante, Machiavelli, 
Petrarch, Wycliffe, Luther, Calvin, Hook- 
er, Saint Ignatius, Francis Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Sir Isaac Newton, Daniel Defoe, 
Cardinal Richelieu, Locke, Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu, Kant, Rousseau, Robespierre and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Such documents are 
found the Declaration the Rights 
Man, the Navigation Acts, the Council 
Trent proceedings, the Ordinances the 
Merchant Guild Coventry, The Capitu- 
lare Villis and The Ordinance Labor- 
ers. 

Volume covers such topics The Ro- 
mantic Protest, the Industrialization So- 
ciety, Economic Liberalism, Political Liber- 
alism, Social Criticism and Programs 
Reform, Nineteenth Century Science, Cap- 
italism after 1850, the Problem Demo- 
cratic Practice, Imperialist Rivalries, Early 
Twentieth Century Currents Thought, 
and the Twentieth Century Social 
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The amount and the difficulty the ma- 
terials make course for freshman 
students, but their study they are aided 
the accompanying manuals, whose ma- 
terials form the unifying links between the 
various readings and complete the pattern. 
Correlated with the corresponding chapters 
readings they, with the introductions 
the specific readings the bound volumes, 
form composite whole. 

nice balance kept here between the 
historical presentation social problems 
and the emphasis present day problems. 
Among topics the latter category are 
such as: the anarchists, ideal “Utopian” 
socialists, Marxism, Labor Unions, the Ex- 
tension the Suffrage, party systems, So- 
cialism (Fabian, Revisionist, Christian), 
Communism, Syndicalism, Modern Liber- 
alism, Guild Socialism, The League Na- 
tions and The United Nations. 

Altogether the four publications total 
2,605 ample pages. Not only this care- 
fully planned course for college freshmen. 
also course well designed induct 
the intelligent adult into appreciation 
modern problems and the proposals which 
have been advanced for their solution. Bear- 
ing the marks thoroughly integrated 
view our present culture and how 
came be, treatment which will 
serve well anyone who wishes 
home the modern world political and 
cultural thought. 


SPEECH 


SPEECH FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
(Revised Edition) Dorothy Mul- 
grave, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 423 pp. Price 

Every teacher feels the need improv- 
ing American speech throughout the land 
since the people this nation have become 
distinctly speech conscious. This book 
designed improve speech presenting 
teachers the problems speech and the 
methods speech improvement. 

Speech for the Classroom Teacher 
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prepared for teachers English well 
for teachers training normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges, and departments edu- 
cation colleges and universities. con- 
tains complete material for effective pro- 
gram speech improvement. The point 
view the author that knowledge 
the mechanism speech, sounds which 
make the English language, newer 
methods group discussion, speech 
pathology, and techniques for speech 
corrective procedures should part 
the equipment every teacher. 

The contents this volume are organ- 
ized logical sequence five parts. Part 
which The Problem, outlines the ele- 
ments the teacher’s speech problem 
such manner lead each teacher 
recognize and accept the problem speech 
correction his her own. Part II, The 
Speech Mechanism, treats adequately the 
mechanism voice and speech, training 
the voice, and articulation. Part III, 
tific Study Language, inestimable 
value every teacher that presents 
those essentials language which are nec- 
essary for correct language usage. Part 
IV, Speech Pathology, treats speech de- 
give the teacher pertinent information 
meeting the responsibility the school 
speech guidance and direction. Part The 
Speech Arts, possesses wealth practical 
information for both teacher and student. 
this part emphasis placed public 
speaking, dramatics, discussion, interpreta- 
tion, and the use the radio the class- 
room. 

general this book will prove helpful 
personal improvement his speech reac- 
tions. also directs his attention the 
more obvious speech defects his pupils 
and associates, contains exercises and se- 
lections for practice which within them- 
selves are essential instruments for speech 
improvement and development. 

STRETCH 


Baylor University 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Educational Research Major Ameri- 
can Cities inquires into the research activi- 
ties twelve the thirteen cities more 
than 500,000 the United States. They 
are: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Los New York, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, San this study Mr. 
Bangnee Liu attempts set forth gen- 
eral principles which will guide those else- 
where seeking establish research bureaus. 
Among the findings are those concerned 
with the organization the bureau, its 
personnel, its equipment 
financial support, activities the bureau, 
and results. There much concrete ma- 
terial about each the twelve school sys- 
tems included the investigation. The pub- 
lication paper-bound, has 184 pages, sells 
for $2.00, and issued the Columbia 
University Press, New York 27, N.Y. 

Five hundred and five foundations for 
social welfare are described new vol- 
ume the Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City, The authors are Shelby 
Harrison, general director the Founda- 
tion and Emerson Andrews, consultant 
publications the Twentieth Century 
Fund. American Foundations for Social 
Welfare, publication 234 pages, di- 
vided into two parts. The first, 100 
pages, describes the rise foundations, the 
types, the organization and administration, 
fields activity, some financial questions, 
and trends and possible developments. The 
remainder the volume contains de- 
scriptive directory well classified 
listing the foundations. Each agency 
described its purpose and activities, 
capital assets and expenditures. The book 
sells for $2.00. 

Supervision Guidance, study hu- 
man development published the Virginia 


Gazette Press, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
which sells for $1.00, presents actual inci- 
dents taken from the experiences the two 
authors, Inga Olla Helseth and Lindley 
Stiles. shows how the supervisor should 
function guide teachers further- 
ing their professional development. 
concept guidance which the authors hold 
can seen from the following quotation: 
democratic society growth comes from 
understanding and appreciation the 
worthwhileness the contributions others, 
the democratic school supervisors, teachers and 
children grow fellowship mutual apprecia- 
tion and helpfulness. Supervision guidance when 
the supervisor accepts his responsibility the 
furthering this democratic process growth. 
There annotated bibliography which 
presents supervision guidance. ‘There 
also more extensive reading list. 
Learning Use Hearing Aids study 
the factors which influence the decision 
children wear hearing aids. ‘The 
authors are Arthur Gates and Rose 
lications Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, for “limited 
free distribution.” The 77-page mono- 
graph, based study thirty-eight chil- 
dren, revealed that children who could 
attribute loss hearing cause other 
than native tended use the aids more than 
those whose deficiency was native; that 
speech improvement was not noticed after 
hearing aids were used; that adolescent 
girls are sensitive about their personal ap- 
pearance; that there increased tend- 
ency participate social activities after 
using the aids; that consistent improvement 
school work occurred after using the 
aids; and that subjects were chosen terms 
hearing difficulties. valuable study. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., has published Drill- 
book for English, written Kenneth 
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Gantz. The price $3.65 for trade copies, 
$2.65 for texts. There are 138 pages 
drill exercises including the following gen- 
eral fields: rules for spelling, spelling lists, 
capitalization, using the dictionary, principal 
parts verbs, grammar (recognizing sen- 
tence elements, dependent clauses, verbals, 
verbal phrases, key words, agreement 
subject and verb, case antecedents, adjec- 
tive and adverb, tense, agreement and 
mode), punctuation (compound sentences, 
interrupters, clauses, the 
series, introductory elements, commas, quo- 
tation marks, apostrophe, colon and dash), 
sentence structure (twelve sections this) 
and style (with eleven sections). Many 
sentences give the drill needed the ele- 
ments correct grammatical and rhetori- 
cal usage. 

Teachers and students education will 
welcome Simplified Guide Statistics, 
monograph 109 pages, written 
Milton Smith, and published Rhinehart 
and Company, Inc. sells for $1.25. 
This new edition former pamphlet 
issued 1938. Among the changes noted 
the revision are the following: interpre- 
tation significance reliability terms 
the Null hypothesis; emphasis stand- 
ard error rather than probable error; 
improvement computation the median 
and choice the step interval; significance 
the mean and differences means; and 
new chapter the chi-square distribution 
for testing hypotheses. 

Olkon’s Essentials Neuro-Psychiatry 
technical textbook the treatment 
nervous and mental Dr. Olkon, 
the author, associate professor psy- 
chiatry the College Medicine the 
University Illinois. The volume con- 
tains fundamental principles basis for 
evaluation mental disorders and covers 
the newer views behaviorism, psycho- 
psychobiology, 
analytical psychology, and individual psy- 
chology. This octavo volume 310 pages 
illustrated with 138 engravings and gives 
comprehensive overview its field, The 


price $4.50. published Lea and 
Febiger. 

inson Ohio State University, revision 
earlier book with somewhat differ- 
ent title, Diagnostic and Remedial Tech- 
niques for Study, which was pub- 
lished 1941. This manual 232 pages 
designed help the college university 
student with his study, The Ohio State pro- 
gram one for study habits the oldest 
the country. The techniques developed 
seem particularly effective. “problem 
check list” more than 300 items assists 
the student knowing just what things 
wishes talk over with adviser. Enough 
the psychology learning included 
that the student may have sound guidance. 
The Survey Q3R Method—Survey, Ques- 
tion, Read, Recite and the 
basis the methodology found the man- 
There effective chapter “Ef- 
fective Skill Examinations.” Others in- 
clude the preparation term reports, im- 
provement reading ability. final sec- 
tion discusses such auxiliary topics health, 
social adjustment, vocational orientation, 
and personal problems. competent 
and useful book. published Harper 
Brothers. 

Can Science Save Us? the title 
116-page paper-bound book George 
Lundberg, the University Washing- 
ton. the conviction the author that 
the scientific method, were applied 
social problems, would give our best hope 
achieving the improved society which 
desire, This remarkably clear and con- 
vincing presentation which merits the seri- 
ous consideration those who desire hu- 
man betterment. While small compass 
book which can earnestly recom- 
mended for the general reader well the 
specialist. enlightening, stimulating 
and sometimes (we may add) slightly irri- 
tating. never dull. Longmans Green 
and Company are the publishers. The paper 
edition priced $1.00 and the cloth 
edition sells for $2.00. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


(Continued from page 260) 


new query always arresting one. 
“What are the fundamentals?” 

Saving the Children London was writ- 
ten Miss Relf, Head Mistress 
St. Paul’s Way School, London. This 
school the Limehouse section was one 
the badly bombed areas the city. Miss 
Relf has incorporated into her article the 
impressions the children themselves about 
the frequent evacuations which their school 
was forced make. telling picture 
conditions during the war. 

Zephine Humphrey, who has several 
other occasions written for THE Epuca- 
TIONAL ForuM, contributes Maple Sugar, 
sketch England, which will ap- 
pear one number descriptions 
indicated footnote her article. 
Miss Humphrey, New Englander, has 
often contributed The Atlantic Monthly. 

The difficult situation occupied and 
devastated countries vividly typified 
Laura Colonnetti, whose article was sent 
with the recommendation Carleton 
Washburne. Its subject Students 
Face the Future, arouses interest the 
hardships now being endured defeated 
countries. 

Forrest Wolverton, member Al- 
pha Eta chapter Kappa Delta Pi, has 
been former city superintendent schools 
and now State Supervisor Public 
Schools for Southeastern Missouri. His sub- 
ject Knowing versus Knowing How. 

Some Implications Aging Popula- 
tion was written former contributor, 
Herbert Stroup who member the 
staff Brooklyn College. 

the University Chicago, Editor the 
magazine Ethics; International Jour- 
nal the author Swan-Song from the 
Ex-director the Education Subcommis- 
ston Allied Control has 
been state senator also Con- 
gressman-at-large 1938- 


1940. was “Colonel AUS” with duties 
Military Governor North Africa, 
Italy, and England the late war. 
1945 was Director Democratization 
German Prisoners War, Fort Getty 
Germany and Japan 1946. Among his 
many books are the Democratic Way 
Life, Philosophic Way Life, Beyond 
Legislative Way Life, Dis- 
cipline for Democracy, and Atomic Power 
and Moral Faith. His article whimsically 
reports his mission and “introduces some 
humor into official governmental report.” 
Ignace Feuerlicht the author 
and Freedom. member the Fac- 
ulty the Associated Colleges Upper 
New York. was formerly various 
institutions Europe. 

New and former contributors have writ- 
ten our poetry for this issue. Wilson Mac- 
Donald, Toronto, Canada, prominent 
poet and lecturer, widely known the 
“poet laureate Canada,” has allowed 
print beautiful poem, The Battle 
Peace, expressing his feeling statement about 
the closing hostilities World War II. 
Dorothy Zouche, Washington, D.C. 
the author Thoreau, telling charac- 
terization. Naylor, Malta, Ohio, 
who has been contributor several form- 
issues THE Forum has written 
Life Is. Oma Carlyle Anderson St. 
Louis, Missouri, has written poem suitable 
for the present season, Spring Prelude; 
Matthew Krim, Ensign the 
Navy, sent poem from the hospital 
where was temporarily confined 
Philadelphia. Counsel Love. Doro- 
thy Lee Richardson, regular contributor, 
has furnished the poem, For Mother 
for this issue. Gladys Vondy Robertson, 
whose poems are often printed our col- 
umns the author Symphony and Mil- 
dred Ver Soy Harris Soliloguy Sea. 
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The Executive Council— 


Spring Meeting 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL spent about 
two days planning for the Society. 
President McCracken presided the meet- 
ings which were attended every member 
the Council. Dr. Evenden, who 
had been elected fill the unexpired term 
Dr, William Bagley Laureate 
Counselor, was present for all sessions and 
once took his place the many dis- 


‘cussions and actions. 


The days were packed full business. 
There was the matter new chapters: 
arrangements for new alumni chapter 
which installed President Mc- 
Nemaha (Missouri River). 
tions are being submitted the chapters 
for their vote. Plans were made for con- 
tinuing the Research Publications the 
Society under appropriations made the 
Convocation. Investigation will 
made determine whether new supply 
official lanterns can manufactured. 
Much attention was given plans for the 
regional conferences. 

Plans are being made have special 
ritual for the initiation charter members 
alumni chapters. Kappa Delta stickers 


which can used place cards, menu 
cards, programs, etc., were approved. There 
was discussion honor key. 

The financial status the Society con- 
tinues improve. The Committee In- 
vestments recommended the purchase 
additional government bonds. There are 
now total almost 63,000 who have been 
initiated into the various chapters since 
the Society began organization 

The report the Recorder-Treasurer 
showed increased number 
renewals memberships, and subscriptions 
non-members THE EDUCATIONAL 

The Society has for many years been 
fortunate having Executive Council 
which has been devoted its work. Rarely 
has member been absent from the ses- 
sions, and the few instances where this 
has happened has been due illness 
absence from the country. The business 
sessions have occupied long days. each 
meeting there are many details and many 
matters policy. The Society’s growth has 
large part come from this conscientious 
and detailed attention its welfare. 
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From the General Office 


Government Order for The Educational 
Forum 


ECENTLY single order plated the 
Quartermaster’s office the War 
Department the United States was filled 
for forty-eight copies THE 
Forum. these twenty-four copies 
will Information Centers Ger- 
many, the other twenty-four going cities 
the Far East. 


French Edition Dewey’s Experience 
and Education Published Paris 


contract has been given Editions 
Bourrelier Cie, Paris, reprint Dewey’s 
Experience and Education French. 
The book will introduc- 
tion the pedagogy John Dewey writ- 
ten Melle Carroi, Professeur agrégé 
Lyceé Paris. The introduction will com- 
prise about third the volume. Printing 
almost completed and the translation 
will soon appear for sale France. This 
popular volume the Kappa Delta 
Lecture Series the first these annual 
lectures published abroad. 


One Hundred Subscriptions The 
Educational Forum Gift 
Educational Leaders Foreign 
Countries 


the recommendation the Editorial 
the Executive Council action was taken 
present one hundred subscriptions THE 
EpucaTIONAL foreign educa- 
tional leaders. This part Kappa Delta 
Pi’s share creating understanding among 
the educators the world. The gift sub- 
scriptions are given influential 
leaders who determine the course educa- 
tional thinking their countries. Those 
prominent the field comparative edu- 


cation and others who are acquainted with 
foreign educational leaders have been asked 
prepare lists names, Chapters and 
members the Society may wish make 
suggestions. the list not yet completed 
suggestions will welcome and should 
sent the Recorder-Treasurer’s office. 
The names should those prominent 
leaders the countries concerned. 


Three Members Elected the Laureate 
Chapter 


The election members the Laureate 
Chapter always awaited with interest. 
The following were elected the Execu- 
tive Council and their acceptances have 
been received the Executive President: 
Chancellor Arthur Compton Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis; Ernest Horn, 
Professor Education and Director 
the University Elementary School, Uni- 
versity Iowa; and Superintendent Alex- 
ander Stoddard the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools, Fuller statements 
newly elected Laureates will given 
the May issue. 


Life Memberships 


During the last fiscal year three addi- 
tional persons have received life member- 
ships: Kenneth Tellier (February); 
Irma Voigt (October); and Laura 
Drummond (December). 

Why not have your chapter give life 
membership some one who has rendered 
distinguished service? why not purchase 
life membership for yourself for 
friend who member Kappa Delta 
Pi? single payment $30.00 will pro- 
ments $10.00 each. The life member 
receives THE EDUCATIONAL for 
life without additional payment subscrip- 
tion fees. 


Regional Conferences 


When this issue reaches the members 
Kappa Delta Pi, the regional conferences 
will full swing. Eleven are being held 
this spring covering large part the 
country. This activity, begun some years 
before the opening World War II, was 
suspended during the war period. One-day 
sessions will held and provision made 
for attendance delegates from the institu- 
tions located the conference areas, Full 
report the conferences will carried 
Part the May number THE 
ForuM. They have been set under 
the general direction Dr. William Mc- 
Kinley Robinson, Executive Counselor 


Kappa Delta Pi. 
Purchase Office Equipment 


Authorization was given the Re- 
secure new equipment 
for the General Office where ever- 
growing volume business 
handled, During the war was impossible 
secure typewriters, filing equipment, and 
other necessary office paraphernalia. Re- 
cently new filing cabinets were installed 
care for the vastly increased number 
Permanent Record Cards. Guide cards and 
other supplies necessary complete refil- 
ing much the correspondence and the 
records the Society were ordered. The 
older typewriters are traded for 
newer ones. Mechanical dictating and 
transcribing equipment will purchased. 
this means will possible utilize 
the time the secretarial staff more eco- 
nomically and handle correspondence 
even more promptly than the past. New 
desks have been ordered. addition the 
Recorder-Treasurer there are now full- 
time stenographer and four 
sistants the General Office. han- 
dling the general office work, they assist 
keeping membership lists, enter subscrip- 
tions THE Forum (for 
which they address all wranpers), make out 


and mail membership cards, order badges 
and emblems; and other similar work. The 
Office now handles the editorial work 
the Society well the general business. 


Late Mailing! 


Conditions the publishing and printing 
world are becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. illustrate, the October issue 
Banta’s Greek Exchange published the 
largest printer fraternity 
magazines, came out January 10, (They 
also publish THE ForuM 
which has been appearing only slightly 
late.) The October issue The Frater- 
nity Month, produced the second largest 
printer Greek-letter publications was re- 
ceived December 26. 

Similar difficulties have been experienced 
securing printing and binding the 
Constitution and By-Laws and The Man- 
ual for These should now have 
reached the chapters. Each individual mem- 
ber not associated with chapter actively, 
may receive copy the Constitution and 
By-laws request. 

Paper shortages are acute both for print- 
ing the magazine and mailing it. Kraft 
paper almost unsecurable. 

Each issue THE EDUCATIONAL 
Forum has been printed during the month 
which was due, although there has been 
some delay mailing. 

May the General Office urge local chap- 
ter officials send all memberships and 
candidate information cards promptly, Per- 
manent record cards should mailed im- 
mediately after the initiation. all mem- 
berships initiates are taken from the 
permanent record cards, failure mem- 
ber receive the magazine may due 
failure local chapter officers send 
these records rather than delays the 
General Office. 

May ask your indulgence and help 
these unusual and difficult times? 
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Old Issues Wanted 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, wishes purchase the Supplement 
No. anyone has this copy for sale, 
please communicate with Haynes McMul- 
len, Librarian. St. Louis University wishes 
purchase Parts and the issue for 
November, 1946. Correspondence should 
addressed the Purchasing Agent, 221 
North Grand Boulevard, St, Louis Mis- 


Memoriam 


was with deep regret that this office 
learned that Dr. Flora Gillentine passed 
away October 11, 1946. She was in- 
strumental forming Delta chapter, 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas, and was counselor 
fact well name. She was always in- 
terested Kappa Delta and took ac- 
tive part the Milwaukee Convocation last 
March. Dr. Adelphia Basford has suc- 
ceeded her. 


The Annual Dinner Atlantic City 


March 6:30 P.M. the 

members Kappa Delta and their 
friends convened for the annual dinner 
the Venetian Room the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City. The tables were 
beautifully decorated under the direction 
Dr. Katherine Vickery, First Vice-Presi- 
dent. the strains music Anthony 
Coletti and his Salon Orchestra the dinner 
guests entered the beautifully appointed 
dining room. the head table were Ex- 
ecutive President McCracken, 
the speaker, Dr. Harold Benjamin and 
members the Laureate chapter and their 
wives follows: Dr. Charters, 
Dr. and Mrs. Frank Graves, Dr. and 
Mrs. George Strayer, and Dr, and Mrs. 
Frank Ballou. tables immediately 
below were, besides the other national offi- 
cers the Sotiety and the wives present, 
Laureate William Russell, Dean 
Teachers College, Columbia University and 
Mrs. Russell; Dean Ernest Melby, 
the School Education, New York Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Melby; President Ros- 
coe West, the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey; Dr. Florence 
Stratemeyer, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. and Mrs. Knowl- 
ton; and Dr. George Counts, Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University. Dean 
Melby, President West and Dr. Counts are 
members the Editorial Board THE 
Forum. Knowlton educational edi- 
tor The Macmillan Company, publishers 
the Kappa Delta Lecture Series and 
The Research Publications. Dr. Strate- 
meyer was formerly First Vice President 
The Executive Council Kappa Delta Pi. 
The Executive President presided his 
usual gracious and dignified manner. 
recounted briefly some the salient points 
the progress Kappa Delta Pi, stating 
that this was the fifth the nineteen lec- 
tures given Atlantic City. Prior the 
address the evening delivered Dr. 
Harold Benjamin, the group was delight- 
fully entertained with group songs 
Miss Vivian Swanson, Philadelphia, star 
“Oklahoma.” Miss Swanson, charming 
young woman with pleasing mezzo so- 
prano voice, sang several selections from 
several light operas, and included two 
numbers from “Oklahoma.” 
The climax the evening was the ad- 
dress Dr. Benjamin. Using his topic, 
“Under Their Own Command,” Dr. 
Benjamin gave forceful, optimistic and in- 
spiring address. This was based the book 
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the same title which appears the nine- column this issue. 

teenth volume the Lecture series. the More than hundred enjoyed the ban- 
close the dinner autographed copies picture which found another 
the lecture were placed sale. fuller ac- was the first post-war annual ban- 
count the lecture may found 
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Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Nineteenth Lecture 


nineteenth volume the Kappa 
Delta Lecture Series came from 
The Macmillan Company, the publishers, 
time that could autographed and 
for sale immediately following the annual 
dinner, which Dr, Harold Benjamin, 
the author, presented the gist the book 
which wrote for the occasion. 
The jacket statement indicates the gen- 
eral character the discussion found 
the volume. 


Faith the people the keynote this vol- 
ume, which the author outlines the kind 
education which believes the peoples the 
world desire. The people, declares, are entitled 
education, “under their own command,” 
one which, paraphrasing former American presi- 
dent, “of the peoples, the peoples, and for 
the peoples.” concludes that how the peoples 
assume the direction their education the 
world’s primary problem—more important than 
military, political, economic arrangements. 

refreshing find book which vibrates 
with stimulating optimism when the current emo- 
tional tone cynical and depressing. has 
message hope and progress. Beyond and above 
the despair war, depressions, and atomic bombs, 
the author sees humanity securing “more and 
more education, varied, rich, purposeful, and 
powerful,” the peoples the world “more 
and more assume command their own educa- 
tion” and move forward “in peace and happiness 
under the command their own hearts.” 

the preliminary sections Dr. Benjamin lays 
down primary hypotheses and develops funda- 
mental principles for observing people’s educa- 
tion, judging its worth, and determining its edu- 
cational character. Formulas are presented for 
measuring educational character four aspects: 
insight, drive, efficiency, and significance. There 
are concrete suggestions for making internatioal 
communication and interchange practicable. 

UNESCO, here described organization which 
its charter designed primarily “to contribute 
peace and security” rather than perform such 


functions liquidate illiteracy, promote con- 
ferences and exchanges teachers, and arrange 
international broadcasts, important each these 
may auxiliary activities. National loyalties, 
world language, world university, interchanges 
ideas—these are among the many proposals for 
strengthening human and cultural ties among all 
people. 

The greater portion the book concerned 
with analysis the peoples’ desires scientific, 
technological, and social relationships, 
the field values—artistic, ethical, and religious. 
Finally the teacher’s role leadership assessed. 

For this analysis Dr. Benjamin has excellent 
preparation and educational background 
great richness. After term educational service 
principal elementary school and super- 
intendent schools, held positions associate 
professor, professor, and dean Stanford Univer- 
sity, the University Minnesota, and the Uni- 
versity Colorado. 
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Chapter Programs 


OMEGA CHAPTER 
Ohio Athens, Ohio 


November 1946—A business meeting 
followed guest speaker. part the 
new business was planned meet shortly 
for the purpose selecting new members. 
The guest speaker was Miss Elizabeth 
Turner, Traveling Secretary the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. Her subject was 
“Life and Education the Orient.” Miss 
Turner was one several lecturers who 
was visiting the campus participate 
the activity, “Religion Life Week.” 

November 20, 1946—Thirteen candi- 
dates for membership were selected this 
business meeting. The prospective members 
were called for interview the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Plans were laid for the 
Christmas Party and the initiation new 
members. Mr. Marius Garofalo was 
appointed fill the office Historian-Re- 
porter which had been vacant. 

Responding appeal for aid directed 
this campus Dr. Paul Dengler, di- 
rector the Austro-American Institute 
Education, Vienna, Austria, the members 
present voted unanimously send food 
package help the needy teachers that 
city. Dr. Dengler had visited the campus 
before the war, and his letter re- 
called the pleasant associations formed here. 

December 17, 1946—The Christmas 
Party and Initiation took place this same 
evening. The home Dean Irma Voigt 
was decorated add the setting, the 
color and spirit the holiday season, Es- 
pecially enjoyed the many members 
present was the group singing Christmas 
carols. Further entertainment was provided 
music, individual singing, and Christ- 
mas reading. group picture was taken for 
the Athena Yearbook. 


surprise the evening’s activities 


there was presented Dean Voigt life 
membership Omega chapter. 

The new members are follows: Jean 
Dow, Martha Jean Holcker, Mildred 
Grace Hoppes, Pauline Kruse, Alberta 
Lewis, Donald McCowen, Arthur Shapiro, 
Janet Smith, Nadine Sparre, Dana 
Swick, Denver Walke, William Young- 
man. 

January 14, 1947—Members were hon- 
ored hear Dean Emeritus Thomas 
McCracken speak the subject, “Federal 
Support Education.” The Dean sur- 
veyed the history federal aid. pointed 
out its necessity, its desirability, and its im- 
plications. Particular attention was brought 
bear the legislation that being in- 
troduced the new Congress. 

The following the program for the 
remainder the school year: 

February 11—Dean Evan Collins, 
“The Responsibility for Guidance.” 

February 23—Reception for 
Sophomores. 

March 11—Dr. Smith, “Today’s 
Education Plans Foreign Countries.” 

March Meeting for Selec- 
tion New Members. 

Initiation and Ban- 
quet. 

May Luchs, “Implica- 
tions UNESCO.” 

May 27—Installation New Officers 
and Social Hour. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Theme: “New Horizons for Kappa Delta 
December In- 
dia” Dale Whitman, veteran World 
War and member our local chapter. 


January Kappa 
Delta Pi,” discussion several members. 

February Meeting—Mr. Wendell Ken- 
nedy, Education Association 
member, speak “Legislation for 
Teachers” and show movie, 
Assignment Tomorrow.” 

March Meeting—Speaker, Mr. Alfred 
Drummond, high school principal. 

April Meeting—George Kermen, law- 
yer. 

May Meeting—Social science speaker 
from the University Chicago. 


Beta DELTA CHAPTER 


Southeastern State College, Durant, 
Oklahoma 


January 20—Speaker: Clarence Dyer, 
associate professor industrial arts, South- 
eastern. Subject: “The Violin: Its History, 
and How Constructed.” Music 
Southeastern men’s quartet. 

the Teaching Profession, Pros and Cons. 
Participants: Lola Totoro, David Williams, 
Lou Ellen May. Vocal recital Mrs. Paul 
Snead, Beta Delta chapter, now 
instructor music Oklahoma Univer- 
sity. 

March 17—Speaker: Dr. John 
Morris, professor geography and director 
visual education, Subject: 
“Visual Education and its Benefits.” 

April 21—Annual Initiation Banquet, 
with program furnished the initiates. 


Beta CHAPTER 


Western Michigan College Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


fficers 


President, Maxine Sprik; vice-president, 
Robert Williams; secretary, Barbara Mac- 
Millan; treasurer, Glenn Karseboom; his- 
torian-recorder, Priscilla Barnes; counselor, 


Dr. Wm. McKinley Robinson. 


Program for 1946-1947 


October 2—Exchange summer ex- 
periences 

November 6—Chocolate recognition, 
High School Honor Students 

December Books”—Dr. 
Lawrence 
WMCE 

January 8—Formal Dinner and Initia- 
Responsibility for World 
Paul Sangren (Beta 
Tota), President, WMCE 

February 
Health”—Dr. Eleanore Aldworth, Public 
Health Educator, Kalamazoo City-County 
Health Department 

March 5—Program Kappa Delta 
Faculty members, WMCE 

What Charles Gibbons 
(Gamma), Upjohn Institute for 
Community Research, Kalamazoo 

May 7—Formal Initiation, program 
January initiates 

June 4—Election and Annual Party 
home counselor, program May in- 
itiates 

Members other chapters Kappa 
Delta are cordially invited attend the 
meetings which are held the Davis Room, 


Walwood Hall, 7:30 P.M. 


GAMMA SIGMA CHAPTER 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


October 17—Pledge Tea for prospective 
Kappa Delta members. Ten pledges at- 
tended well our chapter members. 

November 7—Our chapter gave recep- 
tion for the lower division organization, 
Sigma Phi Sigma, which sponsor. 
was get-together meeting held the col- 
lege Activities Room. 

November 21—Initiation the 
pledges. There were students initiated and 
one faculty member. Those initiated in- 
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cluded: Everett Faulkner, Eugene Benefiel, 
Lola Burton, Shirley Bercovich, Rosemary 
Trawatha, Anne Chick, Helen Howen, 
Nancy Sorg. The faculty member was Dr. 
Roy Freeburg. 

This initiation meeting was dinner 
meeting. was held the home one 
our alumni, Mrs. William Gainey. The 
ceremony was held after dinner, and was 
followed group discussion about Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

December 12—A candlelight breakfast 
was held 7:00 Twenty-three Kappa 
Delta members attended. The Christmas 
theme was carried throughout. Before 
breakfast the group sang carols the dark- 
ened hallway. Each person held candle, 
and all walked into the breakfast room 
singing. ate the light these can- 
dles. More carols. were sung after break- 
fast, and then the group disbanded 
classes. 

January 14—The last meeting the 
term was held the home our sponsor, 
Miss Cicelia Anderson. was farewell 
the 13th anniversary our chapter. 
had speaker from the college faculty, Dr. 
Sheviakov. Refreshments were served. 


CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 


Newark, New Jersey 


December 
banquet was held the Essex House. 
Twenty-three new members were installed. 

January 14—Dr. Mase, member 
the faculty N.S.T.C., will speak. 

February 11—An evening entertain- 
ment sponsored the new members. 

March Issue.” 

April 22—Supper Meeting and Musi- 
cale. 

May 13—Picnic and election new 
officers. 

June new officers. 


Era CHAPTER 


Central Michigan College Education 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


October 16, 7:30—Lecture “Indian 
Educational System” 

November 10, 3-5 P.M.—Honors Tea 
for Freshmen 

December 5:30—Winter Initiation 
and Banquet 

January 22, Meeting 

February 19, The Record 
Meeting” 

March 19, 7:30—Convocation Report 

April 16, 7:30—Election officers 

May 5:30—Initiation and Installa- 
tion Officers 


CHAPTER 


Willimantic State Teachers College 


Connecticut 


October 3—Business meeting. Presenta- 
tion and voting upon new members and 
report upon the program for the college 
year. Burr Hall 

November ceremony. Miss 
Ethel Batschelet, Head Guidance, Hart- 
ford Public Schools, spoke “Junior High 
School Age Adolescents.” Burr Hall 

November Trends 
European Education,” was the title 
talk given November 20, 1946, the Wil- 
limantic State Teachers College assembly 
Dr. Johanna van Dullemen. 

Dr. van Dullemen, who lecture 
tour for the Netherlands Information Bu- 
reau, gave brief outline several repre- 
sentative school systems they existed 
before the war and during Nazi occupation. 
She then spoke length about the current 
trends European education, stating that 
they point toward more progressive cur- 
riculum and teaching methods, Shortly be- 
fore her address, Dr. van Dullemen visited 
several classrooms the Windham Street 
School and expressed great interest the 


American school systems. Dr. van Dulle- 
men was sponsored Kappa Delta Pi, 
Honor Society Education. 

December 5—The December meeting 
was held the home the counselor, Miss 
Harriett Patterson. Mrs. Margaret Hurley, 
graduate the college and tireless 
worker the state legislature the cause 
teacher education Connecticut, was 
initiated into the society honorary 
member. Dr. Eugene Sloane the faculty 
spoke his work Psycho-Drama and 
Socio-Drama the clinic Dr. 
Marino New York City during the past 
summer. Refreshments followed 
discussion hour, 

January 16—Miss Gertrude Girouard 
the Windham High School faculty spoke 
“Education Mexico.” Burr Hall. 

February 6—Panel Discussion 
pertinent problem education with Dr. 
Eugene Smith the college faculty 
charge. New members the chapter par- 

March—Social meeting the home 
Miss Ruth Bradley the college faculty. 

April—Lecture (not yet decided upon) 
open the public. 

May—Business meeting and election 
officers. 


OMICRON CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


January 1947—The Epsilon Omi- 
cron chapter met the home the coun- 
selor, Miss Laura Sutherland. Candidates 
for membership were voted on. was de- 
cided that voting and initiation faculty 
members left till the spring. Suggestion 
was made that the office counselor ro- 
tated among faculty members the chap- 
ter. 

Miss Lillian Bahr gave 
discussion the “Initiation Rituals 
Various Schools.” 


Arleen Erickson was elected tempo- 
rary treasurer replace Alberta Carlson. 

January 19—Sunday afternoon the mid- 
winter initiation was held the college. 
The following were taken into membership: 
Grace Lund, Georgianna Sobola, Bernice 
Amacher, Barbara Warden, Alpha Spaeth, 
Harriet Schroeder, Marian Fletcher, Alice 
Jermstad, and Lorraine Bement. 

The initiation was highlighted very 
interesting speech, “Democracy 
Schoolroom,” Prof. Leonard Haas. 

January 23—The meeting was held 
the home Miss Laura Sutherland. Miss 
Walsh, speech instructor the college, gave 
very interesting and humorous talk en- 
“Women the Theater.” 

Harriet Schroeder was elected treasurer 
replace Arleen Erickson, temporary 
treasurer. 

The February party and Forum plans 
were briefly discussed. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Year’s theme—The Arts and Education. 

September—Business meeting, organiza- 
tion meeting, 

October—Forum discussion “Educa- 
tion Russia and England.” 

November—Theatre party 

December—Trip New York: Frick 
Museum Modern Art, and the studio 
Rasko, famous contemporary portrait 
painter. 

January—Faculty talent: art, literature, 
and politics. 

February—Ballet performance. 

March—Preparation for spring concert 
given the college. 

Spring—Spring Concert. 

May—Preparation for the installation 
new officers and new 

banquet. 
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The Chapters Report 


ETA chapter, Western Michigan 

College Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, held its formal initiation new 
members the Columbia Hotel Janu- 
ary This was combined with the annual 
banquet, held the same date. Many 
faculty members were attendance and 
seventeen new members were initiated. Dr. 
Nancy Scott, the Department History, 
spoke the subject, “Student Responsibility 
for World Citizenship.” 

Beta Delta chapter, Southeastern State 
Durant, Oklahoma, gave break- 
fast October the home Presi- 
dent Montgomery and Miss Effie 
Montgomery, honoring visiting members 
Kappa Delta who were the campus 
for the annual district meeting the Okla- 
homa Education Association. The members 
were greeted Mrs, Walter Blain, 
president Beta Delta chapter and other 
chapter officers, Haggard, Blanch 
Harrison, Dr. Fort and Lola To- 
toro. Floy Perkinson Gates and Mrs. 
Maude Cowan presided the service table 
decorated with beautiful flowers and laid 
with old silver, silver service and crystal 
ware. Hostesses for the breakfast were the 
Misses Montgomery, Ethel Byrnes, Rosa 
Lee Hammond and Clara Bell Morgan. 

Beta Delta chapter was one the many 
campus organizations participate last fall 
the annual Friendship Fire last Novem- 
ber. This traditional ceremony Southeast- 
ern symbolizes the idea that the flame 
friendship never dead the campus 
the college. Once each year the classes, 
clubs and organizations stage impressive 
ceremony, with each group contributing 
some emblem, symbolizing ideal em- 
bodied true friendship. 

Alpha chapter, located the College 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 


ginia, has completed its membership drive, 
and has increased its number twenty- 
eight active members, which quite ad- 
dition the original five members who 
formed the society The new 
members are: Roderick Britton, Frank 
Chaffin, William Councill, Vivian 
Ford, Betsy Vol, Harold Eastman, 
Horace Good, William Goodlow, 
Jr., William Harding, Jane Ann Hogg, 
Henry Lester Hooker, Jr., Ellen Johnson, 
Lucy Jones, Robert Longacre, Nicholas 
Mammone, Katherine Rhodes, Ruth Rich- 
mond, Lois Riley, Louis Simonson, Shir- 
ley Sprague, Lois Willis, Geraldine Will- 
yard, Joy Wrigley. 

The new members have not yet been ini- 
tiated. the next meeting the chapter 
proposes remedy this situation, and also 
have the principal the Matthew- 
Whaley School Williamsburg, Vester 
Mulholland, give short talk the teach- 
ing profession vocation. 

the January meeting the Beta Tau 
chapter State Teachers College, Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Miss Jean Stewart from Eng- 
land discussed the educational practices 
England. She made some interesting com- 
parisons those methods with American 
methods. Also this meeting, Miss Mary 
Garvin was elected vice-president fill 
the unexpired term Ole Oines who leaves 
for his teaching position. Since that time 
Mr. Hillegas has resigned. Thus, Miss 
Garvin succeeds the position our new 
president, and new vice-president must 
elected the February meeting. 

The next regular meeting which 
scheduled for February will continue the 
year’s theme the Study International 
Relations. this meeting former teacher 
parts Latin America will discuss teach- 
ing this part the world. 
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Plans are now under way make the 
annual Founders’ Day banquet success. 
yet the speaker not definite. The subject 
set for the speaker the “UNESCO.” The 
Gamma Tau chapter from the Winona 
State Teachers College Winona, Minne- 
sota, has been invited. 

The chapter also planning attend 
the regional conference which will held 
April, Also, among our activities the 
management the graduating caps and 
gowns. 

Beta Gamma chapter, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, has been 
very active these past few months. First 
all, are quite proud our thirteen 
new members who were initiated De- 
cember. Second, are very pleased that 
were again able award scholarship. 
Due low finances were unable 
award last year. was given once 
each semester and, since are slowly get- 
ting back our feet, will awarded 
only once this year. The scholarship carries 
high scholastic standing (2.5 average 
better). The Kadelpians must consider the 
person worthy the award, and the candi- 
date must also participant extra- 
curricular activities. 

Beta Gamma has been making plans for 
new project, that sending articles 
necessity some student family 
Europe. would the same plan 
adopting war orphan. have con- 
sulted the Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., and 
other agencies who have succeeded giv- 
ing names needy people. the time 
you receive this letter the project should 
well under way. 

Last all, have been continuing our 
discussions “Education Foreign Coun- 
tries” our monthly meetings. Our speak- 
ers have been members our faculty 
our own student body, Our last discussions 


included Education Annapolis and 
China. This theme has proven very interest- 
ing and are sure now couldn’t have 
chosen better one. 

Beta Omicron chapter, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
annual potluck supper the home John 
Lazenby, counselor, January 15, 
1947. Plans were discussed for the Pledge 
Tea held Sunday, February All 
college students eligible for membership 
were invited, which time the purposes, 
aims, and ideals Kappa Delta will 
explained. The Initiation Dinner was set 
for Wednesday, February 19. 

Gamma Gamma chapter, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota, initiated the 
following into membership its December 
meeting: Shirley Andrews, Kathryn Brand- 
li, and Bernard Larson. Following initia- 
tion, the traditional Christmas dinner was 
the January meeting, Dr. 
Lura, Director Student Affairs the 
college considered the problem “Minne- 
sota Teacher Retirement.” 

The Zeta Alpha chapter, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey, has chosen for its theme this year 
“The Arts and Education.” keeping 
with the chapter members visited the 
Frick Art Museum New York. From 
the Museum, the members went the 
studio Aurel Rasko, noted Austrian 
portrait painter whose paintings and photo- 
graphs his paintings were display. 
Noted among them were portraits 
Woodrow Wilson, Winston Churchill, and 
Franklin Roosevelt, Mr. Rasko 
talked informally various aspects art. 
The members who attended felt that the 
visit had contributed great deal their 
understanding and appreciation Modern 
Art. 

January 13, Miss Tiffany, Director 
Art, the college, invited the members 
the Society her apartment for their 
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meeting. Faculty talent was featured. Miss 
Tiffany showed the group some her 
paintings, and told interesting points about 
them. Many were landscapes the South- 
western part the United States. The 
media used were oil, crayon, and water 
colors. Miss Tiffany talked informally 
Impressionistic Art. 

Miss Jeffries, Professor English, the 
second guest speaker, discussed the poetry 
William Carlos Williams, doctor 
Rutherford, New Jersey. His book Pater- 
son, New Jersey, volume makes Paterson 
one the most written about cities 
poetry. This imagistic poem depicts the man 
himself the city, Paterson. The poem 
true representation our town. are 
very proud have our city chosen its 
theme. some future meeting plan 
have Miss Jeffries read some her own 
poetry us, for her poems are well-known 
also. 

Mr. Williams, Professor History, ex- 
plained Russian political Art. Russian poli- 
cies regard United States and England 
seemed those delay and expediency. 

After the meeting refreshments were 
served. 

the regular monthly meeting No- 
vember, 1946, Gamma Epsilon chapter, 
Montclair State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, had the pleasure 
hearing Dr. Harold Spears, Head the 
Department Integration this college 
deliver interesting and informative talk 
the topic, Secondary Schools 
Chile.” Dr. Spears recently returned from 
Chile after year’s stay there member 
educational advisory commission sent 
the United States government aid 
Chile re-organizing its secondary schools. 
his lecture Dr. Spears emphasized par- 
ticularly the difficulty achieving any type 
long-range program regard the 
Chilean schools, because the frequent 
changes government there. also 


brought out the point the many diverse 
cultures Chile exemplified the fact 
that such countries England, France, 
Spain, and the United States all have set 
their own schools. Since only those children 
who not have contribute the sup- 
port their families attend secondary 
schools, the classical subjects make the 
major portion the curriculum, fact, 
there strong prejudice against manual 
labor, and subjects along this line are 
not favored the 

Informal discussion and question period 
followed Dr. Spears’ lecture. 

The following members Gamma Ep- 
silon chapter were elected officers Kap- 
Delta for the year 1947: president, 
Alma Lindland; vice-president, Helen 
Kowalick; secretary, Elsie Courtney; treas- 
urer, Ann McCumsey; reporter-historian, 
Henry Van Dyke. 

The Epsilon Eta chapter, Central Michi- 
gan College Education, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, initiated pledges 
monies Tuesday, December 5:30 P.M. 
the Women’s Lounge the Keeler 
Union Building. was followed din- 
ner served the Keeler Ballroom which 
Dr, Oscar Oppenheimer, associate professor 
psychology, addressed the group the 
topic, “Extroversion 
Misses Marjorie Hendershot and Jeanette 
McDowell were co-chairmen. 

The new members included: George 
Bond, Jeanette Duncan, Lorine 
Mae Jewell Hoffman, Otto Ross, Ada 
Mainzinger, Robert Mark, Evelyn Hill, 
Marilla Parfitt, Loretta Sauve, Ruth Ding- 
man, Betty Herrick, Bernice Nelson, Frank 
Reger, Janet Schneider. 

the evening Wednesday, October 
16, 1946, the chapter was privileged hear 
lectures Indian Educational Sys- 
tem” given Mr. Vinayak Apte and Mr. 
Krishna Backshi Central Province, In- 
dia. Having graduated from the University 


Nagpur with Master’s degrees, Mr. 
Backshi spent seven years professor 
science the University Nagpur while 
Mr. Apte taught high school, served 
five years Secretary the Indian Board 
Secondary Education and later posi- 
tion Inspector Schools. 

Both Mr. Apte and Mr. Backshi are 
working Masters Degree Education 
the University Michigan having been 
selected the Indian Government spend 
two and half years the United States 
studying our educational system and meth- 
ods inspecting schools. Central Michigan 
College Education honored that has 
been chosen the place start this assign- 
ment. 

Five girls from the senior class who are 
members the Gamma Alpha chapter, 
Radford College, Radford, Virginia, are 
among the eight girls who will represent 
Radford College the roll Who’s Who 
Among Students American 
and Colleges. These students are selected 
the basis character, leadership and 
professional promise. The Kappa Delta 
girls chosen are: 

Miss Ruth Ann Godbey Radford, Vir- 
ginia, who music major with minors 
English and Social Studies. This year, she 
has served vice-president the student 
body and president Alpha Sigma Alpha. 
Other offices she has held include secretary 
her sophomore class, secretary and presi- 
dent the band, president and secretary 
the Choral Club, vice-president Alpha 
Psi Omega, vice-president Gamma 
Mu, and secretary-treasurer the Drama- 
tic Club. addition, she has held member- 
ship the German Club 
Y.W.C.A. 

Miss Jane Morrison Painter, Radford, 
Virginia, who majoring Business and 
minoring Social Studies. Offices she has 
held include president Sigma Sigma Sig- 
ma, secretary-treasurer the Honor Coun- 


cil, vice-president the sophomore class, 
president the Commercial Club, reporter 
for the German Club. 

Miss Geraldine Agnes Potter, Appa- 
lachia, Virginia, who business major, 
with social studies minor. She now serv- 
ing business manager the Beehive 
(Annual) and president Kappa Delta 
Pi, Other offices Miss Potter has held in- 
clude vice-president Tyler House Coun- 
cil, treasurer the Commercial Club, treas- 
urer the Y.W.C.A. Cabinet, president 
Future Teachers America, senior class 
marshal, representative the Student 
Council during sophomore and junior years, 
assistant manager Beehive and assistant 
manager the Grapurchat (newspaper 
during her junior year. addition, she has 
held membership other organizations 
such the Athletic Association, Dramatic 
Club, and Gamma Mu. 

Miss Elma Eloise Stanley, Laurel 
Fork, Virginia, who majoring business. 
For the past pear she has been president 
the Student Body. Other offices Miss Stan- 
ley has held include representation the 
Student Executive Council, vice-president 
Madame Russell House Council, secre- 
tary-treasurer and reporter for the Athletic 
Association, and program chairman for the 
Commercial Club, She has held membership 
Future Teachers America, 
Beehwe staff and Grapurchat staff. 

Miss Anna Belle Tilson, Chilhowie, 
Virginia, who majoring business edu- 
cation and minoring social studies, has 
served president the Y.W.C.A. for 
the past year. Other offices that Miss Til- 
son has held include that president the 
Commercial Club, vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer the Baptist Student Union, 
representative the Student Executive 
Council and the staff. addi- 
tion, she holds membership Alpha Psi 
Omega, Dramatic Club, and the Athletic 
Association. 
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Delta Phi chapter, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, opened 
its year’s activities October the home 
Dr. Walter Zaugg, chapter counselor. 
Two Norwegian girls, Gertrude Moe and 
Kristian Lind, who are enrolled Bowling 
Green University, spoke the educational 
system Norway, comparing their system 
with ours. Following the discussion, social 
hour was enjoyed. 

November 20, 1946, Mr, Charles 
Young, director elementary practice 
teaching Bowling Green University, re- 
viewed his results visiting fifty beginning 
elementary teachers who were educated 
Ohio State University. studied each case 
individually, comparing their student teach- 
ing records with their actual teaching tech- 
niques. general, found high corre- 
lation between the two. few facts which 
observed during these visitations were 
that the emotional climate was excellent, 
arts and sciences are being neglected, that 
there are not enough community activities, 
and that supervision low quality and 
quantity. 

January 15, 1947, the following 
new members were initiated into Delta Phi 
chapter. Dorothy Anderson, Donna Armi- 
tage, Mary Brechmacher, Marilyn Brown, 
Joyce Cotner, Ann Cutler, Marilyn Desen- 
berg, Edward Dorobek, Meredith Edinger, 
Kathleen Fisher, Bert Fleitz, Gilbert Fox, 
Vernon Graham, Richard Griesinger, Re- 
Jean Hahn, Gordon Herwig, Pat Hiser, 
Dorothy Irvin, Gloria Kretzer, Donna 
Krouse, Marjorie Lichty, Jean Limbird, 
Elsie Lodge, Lenore Lusk, Lula Lust, Vir- 
ginia Charles Maag, Lauren Man- 
hart, Earl Mort, Edward Palmer, Anna- 
belle Ramaker, James Rodebaugh, 


Ross, Kathleen Rupp, George Schmidt, 
Grace Scholt, Glenna Smith, Ellen Treece, 
Mary Wannemacher, Harold Webster, 
Mary Wohlgamuth, Bernice Wolf, Ruth 
Wonnell, Ruth Wyandt, Mary Jean Wylie, 
and William Yoakam. 

Following the initiation ceremony ban- 
quet was given honor the new mem- 
bers. The guest speaker for the evening was 
Dr. Tom Tuttle, head the philosophy 
department Bowling Green University. 
His inspiring message was concerned with 
the “Contractives and Expansives Edu- 
cation.” 

dinner was held January 20, 1947, 
the Delta Upsilon chapter Kappa 
Delta the New Jersey State Teachers 
College Jersey City. The purpose this 
meeting was the installation the chapter’s 
new Officers, since the present senior class 
graduated January 30. The oath 
office was administered the new officials 
Dr. Edna Lamson, the chapter’s 
counselor, after which Mr. Forrest Irwin, 
president the college and honor guest 
the evening, gave inspiring address 
“Education.” 

Miss Marion Greisbaum, the president, 
then announced her selection social 
committee and publicity committee for the 
forthcoming term. Plans were also an- 
nounced for “open meeting” held 
the college February 17, which time 
hope have speaker from 

The newly installed officers are: presi- 
dent, Marion Greisbaum; vice-president, 
Ruthella Zimmerman; treasurer, Gloria 
Mercaldo; recording secretary, Lorraine 
Eig; corresponding secretary, Josephine 
Sharkey. Jeanne Armstrong continues 
historian recorder the 
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Feet 


Ellen Wilkinson, Britain’s Minister 
Education, died heart attack 
February She has been ill for many 
months. The sole member the British 
Cabinet, Miss Wilkinson, was only five feet 
tall, but her temperament and coloring gave 
her the nickname, “the redheaded bomb- 
shell.” Daughter factory hand who 
never earned more than $16 week, one 
six children, the chance for higher edu- 
cation seemed Miss Wilkinson’s in- 
terest social affairs began school girl. 
“Tt all began one rainy afternoon when 
was years old,” she explains. was 
elected the Socialist candidate mock 
school debate.” She spent hours poring over 
books the library, delivered her speech, 
won her debate, convinced herself tho- 
roughly, and has been crusading the 
same platform ever since. 

She worked and won scholarship 
Manchester University where she majored 
history and economics. She walked away 
three years later with Master’s degree, 
and immediately plunged into organizing 
big and growing trades union, where she 
first came into contact with the problems 
the laboring masses offices, shops, and 
warehouses. 

The fiery little woman first stepped into 
the House Commons 1924 mem- 
ber the Labor Party. Retired from office 
Conservative sweep, she carried her 
message throughout the world until she was 
returned the House Commons 1935 
from town where her constituents were 
jobless and hungry, for the big shipyards 
the town had closed, owing the de- 
pression. Angered she personally led them 
300-mile march London where she 
pleaded their story the House. The tragic 


story found her “The Town that was 
Murdered.” 

When war came she stepped into the 
breach, battling for the underprivileged, for 
women’s rights, for better life for the 
working classes, and for the protection 
Britain’s home front. blazing London, 
she toured the air raid shelters night, 
driving herself alone rather than endanger 
her chauffeur. She rounded 5,000,000 
women fire guards, ensured mass-scale 
fire protection and shelter against Nazi 
raids, won hardship allowances for war vic- 
tims. 

One her last acts was put her signa- 
ture plan for building schools which 
wil! cost $96,000,000 1947, part 
$4,000,000,000 program for the next 
years. This woman “five feet fight,” 
started make effective the program which 
will mean brand-new schools cities, vil- 
lages and towns; old schools remodeled 
and brightened up; extra colleges train 
teachers (25,000 are now the waiting 
list for training courses). Red tape being 
cut modernize the system schools. 

Miss Wilkinson, the second woman ever 
join the British Cabinet, was intent upon 
pushing Britain’s tremendous program for 
education. She worked hours day, 
driving herself relentlessly order get 
plans shape, She lived alone two- 
room apartment near her office and cooked 
her own meals gas range intervals 
coping with mass work. She knew 
how much education means, especially 
when won against desperate odds. 

—Adapted from press release 
Murphy, new editor and 
radio writer Canada, who has lived 


England. 
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